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Historical Magazine of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church 


DECEMBER, 1941. 


TEN YEARS: A REVIEW 


Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America 
completes its tenth volume. 

The first suggestion of such a publication was made by Dr. E. G. 
Swem, librarian of William and Mary College in Virginia. 

The General Convention of 1931 appointed a Joint Committee 
consisting of the Rt. Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, of Virginia, the 
Rt. Rev. Charles Fiske, of Central New York, Dr. E. Clowes Chorley, 
Historiographer of the Church, the Very Rev. Dean Sargent, of Gar- 
den City, Long Island; together with Mr. John Stewart Bryan, of 
Richmond, Virginia, and Mr. C. McK. Whittemore, of New Jersey. 
The committee was charged with the duty of considering the advis- 
ability and feasibility of issuing a Quarterly Historical Magazine. There 
was no question about the advisability of such a publication, but it was 
properly felt that adequate financial backing was necessary to give 
the Magazine a chance to become self-supporting. A very small group 
of interested persons provided a guarantee fund for a period of three 
years. The Joint Committee, therefore, gave its cordial and unanimous 
approval. 

The first number, in a sombre gray cover, appeared in the month 
of March, 1932. The then Presiding Bishop, the Rt. Rev. James 
De Wolf Perry, wrote: 


W this issue the HISTORICAL MAGAZINE of the 


“T have received with very great interest your announce- 
ment of the Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. This will be of inestimable value to the Church in 
America, and I believe to the whole Anglican Communion.” 


Vou. X No. 4 
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The aim of the editors is set forth in the first number: 


“The editors would like to make it clear that the Maga- 
zine is designed to serve the whole Church under the jurisdic- 
tion of the General Convention. It will not be sectional. The 
East, the near and far South and New England are represented 
on the editorial staff. In the course of time it is hoped that 
the contributions here printed will cover the entire country 
and the regions beyond. Needless to say it will know no 
ecclesiastical partisanship. Each group in the Church has 
made its own contribution to religious thought and develop- 
ment, and in chronicling the years that are past this publica- 
tion will be free from party bias.” 


Those pledges have been faithfully observed. As will be seen 
in the appended analysis of subjects treated, they include Biography, 
the Constitutions and Canons, the General Convention, the Church 
in the colonial and revolutionary periods, and the beginnings of the 
Church in dioceses, domestic and foreign missionary districts. Manu- 
scrips of great value have been here printed for the first time and the first 
steps towards compiling a list of sources of our Church history have 
been taken. Double numbers have adequately covered the episco- 
pates of Bishops Samuel Seabury, William White, Leonidas Polk and 
the South-West and Jackson Kemper of the North-West, together 
with the General Theological Seminary and the development of the 
Church’s Constitution. 

These ten years have witnessed a growing interest in ecclesiastical 
history in the United States. Professors of History in the great Uni- 
versities and Colleges have come to realize that one of the main sources 
of American history lies in Church records. The latest publication of 
the Historical Records Survey (W. P. A.) states: 


“The problems of church and colony are close knit, and 
endow church archives with an incalculable wealth of informa- 
tion not otherwise available in public archives. This informa- 
tion is very essential to a proper understanding of the func- 
tions and processes of government. In some cases, they con- 
tain the only records of vital statistics for the long period dur- 
ing which no public record of these data was kept. Church 
records also furnish much basic data on land settlement and 
population movements not available in other sources.” 


It is precisely this kind of service the HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 
has rendered for the past ten years, and will continue to render, on 
a larger scale, in the years to come. This is one of the reasons why 
it has commended itself to students of American history and to such 
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great Libraries as Yale and the far famed Huntington Library. Dr. 
E. G. Swem, of William and Mary College, is the greatest living au- 
thority on Virginia history, and the Library of that College is peculiarly 
rich in the lore of that Colony. He writes of the ten years: 


“The volumes are indispensable for any student of Ameri- 
can history. Not enough attention has been paid heretofore 
to the study of the missionaries, the early ministers, and the 
early church of the different denominations in our first two 
hundred years. We find that your volumes are especially use- 
ful to us here because they touch on so many Virginians, and 
you have brought out in their biographies much that has never 
been published before.” 


We are therefore justified in feeling that the MAGAZINE is not 
only contributing to the history of our own Church, but also to the 
history of our country, and in so doing is worthy of larger support. 

The editor in chief cannot close this brief review of “Ten Years” 
without grateful acknowledgement of the annual grant made for the 
MAGAZINE by the General Convention. Without such assistance it 
would be impossible to continue publication. Likewise he would em- 
brace this opportunity to express his appreciation of the invaluable 
assistance rendered by those who, without monetary compensation, 
have contributed articles. We are deeply indebted to the Associate 
Editors who have responded to every call made upon them. At the 
risk of seeming invidious, special mention should be made of Dr. 
Brydon, of Virginia, and Dr. Pennington, of Florida, for repeated con- 
tributions, and to Dr. Stowe, of New Jersey, for like service and also 
for the fact that, as Treasurer, he has managed the business of the 
MAGAZINE with conspicuous ability. Professor Klingberg, of the 
University of California, has placed us under a heavy debt by per- 
mitting us to print his invaluable researches in the history of the 
Church in the Colonial period. 

It should also be noted that the MAGAZINE is now published 
under the direction of a Joint Committee of the General Convention 
consisting of four bishops, four presbyters and a like number of laymen, 
and under the auspices of the Church Historical Society. It is therefore 
an official publication of the American Church. 


ANALYSIS OF ARTICLES 


The following analysis of articles written for the MAGAZINE 


will indicate the wide sweep of its interest in all parts of the American 
Church : 


HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 


THE AMERICAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH (GENERAL) 


R. Review. 

History of the American Episcopal Church. Mawnross. (R) 

The Episcopal Church in the United States, 1800-1840. Mawnross. (R) 

The First Episcopal Church in Each State of the Union. Lams, 

Some Observations on the Colonial Clergy. PENNINGTON. 

The Influence of the Clergy on American Politics. GiIFFoRD. 

The New England Anglican Clergy in the American Revolution. MAMPOTENG. 

The Efforts of the S. P. G. to Christianize the Mosquito Indians. KKLINGBERG. 

Correspondence between Bishop John Skinner of Aberdeen and the Rev. Jonathan 
Boucher, late of Maryland. 1786. With Notes. CHorRLEy. 

The Early Hymnody of the American Episcopal Church. DovucGtas, 

Early Episcopal Sunday Schools, 1814-1865. Brewer. (R) 

Later Episcopal Sunday Schools. Brewer. (R) 

The Early History of the Church’s Work for Seamen in the United States. 
KELLEY. 

Beginnings of the Religious Life for Men. HUNTINGTON. 

Father Huntington and the Beginnings of Religious Orders for Men in the 
Episcopal Church. MULLER. 

Centenary of The Spirit of Missions. Hosss. 

The American Prayer Book: its Origins and Principles. Bishop Parsons and 
Bayarp Jones. (R) 

Our Heritage. Bisnop CreicHton, 

Those Paris Years. Watson. (R) 

George Hodges, Popularizer of Church History. MULLER. 

Memoir of Frederick Cook Morehouse. BisHor Stevens. (R) 

The Rev. Wm. McGarvey and the Open Pulpit. Hawks. (R) 

An Introduction to the Episcopal Church. Bernarptn. (R) 

Church Year Books and Almanacs. C.trrorp P. MoreHouse. 

History of the Church Flag. Bawtpwin. 

The Living Church Annual, 1941. (R) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND MANUSCRIPT SOURCES. 


The Archives of the General Convention, (List of such as are deposited in the 
New York Historical Society). 

Catalogue of the Archives of the General Convention prepared by the Rev. E. B. 
Rice in 1926, and now printed for the first time. 

Manuscript Sources of our Church History. Colonial. PENNINGTON. 

The Library of the General Theological Seminary and American Church History. 
MAMPOTENG. (Listing Episcopal Church Periodicals: 1. General; 2. Dio- 
cesan; 3. Local.) 

Deans and Professors of the General Theological Seminary from 1818, with a 
list of their published works. 

The Jarvis Papers. (Connecticut) 

Manuscript Journal of Bishop Ravenscroft of North Carolina, 1823. 

Bibliography of the Journals and Letters of Bishop Jackson Kemper in the cus- 
tody of the Wisconsin Historical Society. 

The Maryland Diocesan Library—A Mine of Historical Material. Reve. 

Manuscripts and Letters. Church Historical Society, Philadelphia. 

A Description of Manuscript Collections in the Massachusetts Diocesan Library. 
Historical Records Survey. (R). 

The Oriental Manuscripts of Bishop Horatio Southgate. CAMERON. 
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THE GENERAL CONVENTION. 


The General Conventions of 1785, 1786 and 1789. Corey. 

Manuscript Journal of a Tour to New York via Hartford and New Haven. Jour- 
ney to New York and to Philadelphia to Attend the General Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, as a Delegate from the State of Rhode 
Island. 1829. ALEXANDER Jones of Providence. 

Manuscript Journal of a Tour to New York to Attend the Triennial Convention 
of the Episcopal Church of the United States of America, 1832, ALEXANDER 
Jones of Providence, Rhode Island. 

The General Convention of 1835. A Turning Point. Stowe. 

The Cincinnati General Conventions. CHORLEY. 

The General Conventions of 1785, 1786 and 1789. MAwnross. 

The General Convention and the Preservation of our Church’s Historical Material. 
PENNINGTON. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND CANONS. 


Colonial Clergy Conventions. Virginia. 
Maryland. 
Pennsylvania. 
South Carolina. 
New York and New Jersey. 
New England. PENNINGTON. 
The Making of the Church’s Constituiion. 1782-1789. The State Or Diocesan 
Conventions of the War and Post-War Periods. Stowe. 
The Interstate Meetings and General Conventions of 1784, 1785, 1786 and 1789. 
MANROSS. 
Constitutional Developments Since 1789. Norwoop. 


SEMINARIES. 


General Theological Seminary (Double Number) 1821-1926. Foreword. DEaAn 
FosBROKE, 
Organization and Early Years. Epwarp Rocure Harpy, Jr. 
The Seminary and the Oxford Movement. CHor.ey. 
Growth and Progress Since 1860. MAwnross. 
The Library and American Church History. MAMPOTENG. 
Deans and Professors. Mito H. Gates. 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary. Rr. Rev. Bishop McEtwatn. 
Proressor Norwoop. 
DEAN GRANT, 


WELSH WORK. 
The Welsh Episcopalians of Colonial Pennsylvania and Delaware. Burr. 
SWEDISH WORK. 


The Beginnings of Swedish Work. HAMMARSKOLD, 
The Early History of the Swedes and the Episcopal Church in America. Burr. 
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COLORED WORK. 


Christianizing and Educating the Negro in Colonial Virginia. Mary F, Goopwin. 

Letter of Bishop Johns of Virginia on “the Church and the Negro Problem”. 
1866. 

The Episcopal Church among the Negroes of Virginia. Brypon. (R) 

The Episcopal Church and the Negro Race. Grorce F. Brace, Jr. 

The S. P. G. Program for Negroes in Colonial New York. KLINGBERG. 

The Rev. William Sturgeon—Catechist to the Negroes of Philadelphia, SHELLING. 

St. Augustine’s College. 1867-1937. Ha tsurton. (R) 

Thomas Bray’s Associates and their Work among the Negroes. PENNINGTON. (R) 

Adventures in Faith. Russett. (R) 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


The Church in Cuba. HtramM R. Hutse, Bishop of Cuba. 

The Beginning of the Church in Liberia. Parson. 

Beginnings in Japan. J. Cote McKim. 

Oriental Manuscripts of Bishop Southgate. CAMERON. 

Apostle of China. Samuel Isaac Joseph Schereschewsky. Mutter. (R) 

The History of the Episcopal Church in Japan. Bisnop H. St. G. Tucker. (R) 

The Greek Mission of the Episcopal Church, 1828-1899. Harpy. 

Two Missionary Voyages (to America and to Africa). 1745-1756. THomas 
Tuompson. 


DIOCESES AND DOMESTIC MISSIONARY DISTRICTS. 
ALABAMA, 


Centennial of the Diocese of Alabama. BisHorp McDowe tt. 
Richard Hooker Wilmer, second Bishop of Alabama. TUCKER. 


ALASKA, 


Beginnings in Alaska, CHAPMAN, 


Apany, N. Y. 


The First Hundred Years. A Centennial History of the Church of the Holy 
Cross, Ticonderoga, N. Y. (R) 


ARKANSAS, 


Documents Relating to the Diocese of Arkansas, 1861-1865, and Bishop Henry C. 
Lay’s Papers. SHANKs, 


CALIFORNIA. 


The Church on the Pacific Coast. HopcKtn. 
A Bishop Beloved: Joseph Horsfall Johnson, 1847-1928. Bisnop Stevens. (R) 
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NortH AND SouTH CAROLINA. 


The S. P. G. in the Carolinas. Str Epwarp MIDWINTER. 

Bishop Joseph Blount Cheshire of North Carolina. Lonvon. (R) 

The Fundamental Constitutions of Carolina, and Religious Liberty, in the Province 
of North Carolina. BisHor JosepH BLount CHESHIRE. 

Manuscript Addresses of the Clergy of South Carolina to Governor Nicholson, 
1721/2. 

The Reverend Alexander Garden (South Carolina), PENNINGTON. 

Manuscript Letter of Governor Nicholson to the S. P. G. 

The Reverend Andrew Fowler, South Carolina. 1760-1850. Cor ey. 

History of Christ Church, New Bern, North Carolina. Carraway. (R) 

History of St. Luke’s Parish in Lincoln Town, North Carolina. (R) 

The Case of Thomas Tomlinson. Kaye. 

The Journal of John Stark Ravenscroft, Bishop of North Carolina. 1823. 

The Beginnings of the Church of England in South Carolina, PENNINGTON. 

The Church in South Carolina. Bisnop A. S. THomas. 


CENTRAL New York. 
Bishop Dan Huntington. Arnoipv. (R) 
CoLorADo, 


The Beginnings of the Church in Colorado, CHor.ey. 
The Diocese of Colorado and its First Bishop and Dean. Dovctas. 


CoNNECTICUT. 


Letters of the Reverend Doctor Eheneser Dibblee of Stamford, Connecticut, to 
the Reverend Doctor Samuel Peters, Loyalist Refugee in London. 1784-1793. 

Letters from J. Peters of Halifax, Nova Scotia, to the Reverend Doctor Samuel 
Peters of London, 1796, 

Letters of the Reverend Doctor Jeremiah Leaming of Comnecticut to the Reverend 
Doctor Samuel Peters, Loyalist Refugee in London, and one time Bishop-elect 
of Vermont. 

Letters from the Reverend Doctor Myles Cooper, Formerly President of King’s 
College, New York, written from Edinburgh to the Rev. Doctor Samuel 
Peters of London.* 

Letter of the Rev. Abraham Jarvis of Connecticut to the Reverend Samuel Peters, 
Loyalist Refugee in London. 1796.* 

Bishop Seabury Sesqui-Centennial Number. 1784-1934. 

The Seabury Family. Apams. 

Samuel Seabury, Presbyter. MAMPOTENG., 

The Election and Consecration, CHORLEY. 

Consecration Sermon, 1784. Bishop JOHN SKINNER, JR. 
The Seabury Episcopate. 

Plans for the Celebration, SryMour. 

Additional Letters of the Seabury Consecration. 


; 
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Letters on this issue from: Bisnop W. F. Rosserps, Primus of the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland. 
The Bishop of Aberdeen and Orkney. 
His Grace, the Archbishop of York. 
The Lord Bishop of London. 
The Very Rev. the Dean of Canterbury. 
Letter of Rev. Roger Viets, 1767. 
Bishop Seabury Sesqui-Centennial. Evetyn A. CUMMINS. 
Part of Dr. Routh in Dr. Seabury’s Consecration. WoovrvurFrF. 
The Scottish Episcopal Succession and the Validity of Bishop Seabury’s Orders. 
STOWE. 
From Canterbury to Connecticut. Biographical Dictionary of the Non-Juring 
Bishops of England and Scotland. PeNNincTonN, (R) 
Bishop Seabury with Unpublished Letters of Bishop Samuel Seabury and Bishop 
John Skinner. Linstey. (R) 
The Episcopate of Samuel Seabury. Linstey. (R) 
Seabury Centennial Letters from Scotland. Hart. (R) 
Seabury Sesqui-Centennial Sermon, Linsey. (R) 
Letter of Bishop Seabury to the Reverend Doctor Samuel Peters, Refugee in Lon- 
don. 1788. 
Canons of the Diocese of Connecticut. 1790. (Printed for the first time.) 
Minutes of the Conventions of the Clergy of Connecticut for the Years 1766, 1784 
and 1785, (Printed for the first time.) 
Bishop Thomas Church Brownell, Connecticut. BEARDSLEY. 
History of St. Paul’s Parish, New Haven. 1830-1930. (R) 
Sermons Preached at the Sesqui-Centennial of Trinity Church, Branford, Con- 
necticut. 1934. (R) 
A History of Grace Episcopal Church, Hartford, Connecticut. Burr. (R) 
History of St. Thomas’ Church, New Haven, Connecticut. BrArpsLtey. (R) 
The Beginnings of the Episcopal Church in Connecticut. Seymour. 


DELAWARE. 


The Reverend George Ross, S. P. G. Missionary at New Castle, Delaware. 
PENNINGTON. (R) 
The Church in Delaware. PENNINGTON. 


FLorIDA. 


The Church in Florida. 1763-1892, PENNINGTON. 
Father J. O. S. Huntington, O. H. C., at Miami. PENNINGTON. (R) 
The Episcopal Church in South Florida, 1764-1892. Prennincton. (R) 


GEORGIA. 


Beginnings of the Church in Georgia. PENNINGTON. 

John Wesley. A Review. CHORLEY. 

Stephen Elliott, First Bishop of Georgia. PENNINGTON. 

Religion and the State in Georgia in the Eighteenth Century. STRICKLAND. 


IDAHO. 


Memories of an Idaho Missionary. Buzzer. 
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ILLINOIS. 


Parish of St. Paul’s Church, Springfield, Illinois. 1838-1938. Havucuton. (R) 

Jubilee. A Pioneer College. (R) 

The Life of Marie Moulton Graves Hopkins, Beloved Wife of John Henry Hop- 
kins. 1934. (R) 

Documentary History of the Church in Chicago. THe Eprror. 


INDIANA. 


Christ Church, Gary, Indiana. 1907-1940. (R) 


KANSAS, 


The Church in Kansas. Haupt. 
Lonc IsLANp. 


History of St. George’s Episcopal Church, Hempstead, Long Island. Hatcut. 
(R) 

Rev. Benjamin C. Cutler (Brooklyn), A Study in Evangelical Theology. Dor- 
RANCE, 


LouISIANA AND THE MISSIONARY DISTRICT OF THE SOUTHWEST. 


Bishop Brownell’s Journal of His Missionary Tours of 1829 and 1834 in the 
Southwest. With Notes by BEARDSLEY. 
Leonidas Polk. 
Early Life and Presbyterate. MANROSS. 
Bishop Leonidas Polk. Missionary Episcopate in the Southwest. Stowe. 
Diocesan Episcopate in Louisiana, S Lack. 
Beginnings of the University of the South. GuERRY. 
The Confederate General. JERvEY. 
Funeral Sermon, June 29, 1864. Stepuen Exxiotrt, Bishop of Georgia. 
Dr. Hawk’s Declination of the Missionary Episcopate of the Southwest. Stowe. 


MARYLAND. 


The Maryland Diocesan Library. REDE. 

The One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the Organization of the Church in 
Maryland. KINSOLVING. 

History of All Saints’ Parish in Frederick County, Maryland. (R) 

The Life of the Reverend Thomas Bray. Pennincton. (R) 

Inventory of Church Archives of the Diocese of Maryland. Historical Records 
Survey. (R) 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The S. P. G. in Massachusetts. Str Epwarp MIDWINTER. 
William Croswell and Christ Church, Boston. Bascock, 
Trinity Church in the City of Boston. 1733-1933. (R) 
Massachusetts Diocesan Library, MITCHELL. 

Bishop Griswold and the Eastern Diocese. MANROSS. 
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A Harvest of Happy Years. The Addresses Delivered on the Fortieth Anniversary 
of the Consecration of William Lawrence as Seventh Bishop of Massachu- 
setts. Symphony Hall, Boston, October 5th, 1933. (R) 

The Emmanuel Movement. 1906-1929. GreENE. (R) 


A History of the Church of Our Saviour in Longwood, Massachusetts, 1868-1936. 
FLetcHer. (R) 


Old Christ Church, Boston, Massachusetts. Bascock. 


The Constitutional Convention of the Diocese of Massachusetts, 1790. Bascock, 
Minutes of the First Conventions of the Diocese of Massachusetts. 1784-1790. 
The Reverend Robert Ratcliffe (Boston), CHORLEY. 

Anglican Beginnings in Massachusetts. PENNINGTON. 

Charles Lewis Slattery, Bishop of Massachusetts. Ropstns. (R) 


MICHIGAN. 


Inventory of the Church Records of Michigan. Protestant Episcopal. Historical 
Records Survey. (R) 
The Reverend Richard Fish Cadle. Greene. (R). 


MIssIsSIPPI, 


The Diocese of Mississippi and the Confederacy. BURGER. 

Inventory of the Church Records of Mississippi: Diocese of Mississippi. His- 
torical Records Survey. (R) 

Reprint of the First Journal of the First Convention of the Diocese of Mississippi. 
Edited by Burcer. (R) 


MINNESOTA. 


Index to Tanner’s History of the Diocese of Minnesota. (R) 
Bishop Whipple’s Southern Diary. 1843-1844. (R) 
A Parish in the Pines. Hacen. (R) 


NEVADA. 


The Church in Nevada. THoMaAs JENKINS. 


New JERSEY. 


The S. P. G. in New Jersey. Str Epwarp MiIpwInTer. 

Grace Church in Newark, New Jersey. 1837-1937. Batattie. (R) 

The Apostle of New Jersey—John Talbot. 1695-1727. PeEnnincton. (R) 

The First Hundred Years of St. Mary's on the Delaware, New Jersey, 1837-1937. 
SHaw. (R) 

The Corporation for the Relief of Widows and Children of Clergymen. Stowe, 
(New Jersey, Pennsylvania and New York). 

Letters of the Reverend Abraham Beach, D. D. 1768-1784. Stowe. 

Additional Letters of the Rev. Abraham Beach, 1772-1791. Stowe. 

Inventory of the Church Archives of New Jersey—Dioceses of New Jersey and 
Newark. Historical Records Survey (R) 

Christ Church, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 1866-1941. (R) 

Directory of Churches in New Jersey. Historical Records Survey. (R) 

The Reverend Abraham Beach, 1740-1828. Stowe. 
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New York. 


The S. P. G. in New York. Str Epwarp MIDWINTER. 

Anglican Humanitarianism in Colonial New York. K itncBerc. (R) 

The Noble Savage as Seen by the S. P. G. Missionary in Colonial New York. 
1702-1750. KLINGBERG. 

Seabury Minutes of the New York Clergy Conventions of 1766 and 1767. Stowe. 

Sir William Johnson and the Society for the Propogation of the Gospel. 1749- 
1774, KLINGBERG. 

The S. P. G. Program for Negroes in Colonial New York. PRoressor KLINGBERG. 

The Reverend John Doty. 1745-1841, LypDEKKER. 

Anglican Origins of Columbia University. LANGSTAFF. 

The Early History of Columbia College. Address by Clement C. Moore, May 4, 
1825. Reproduced in Facsimile. (R) 

The New York Ministry Act of 1693. HensHaw. 

The Reverend Michael Houdin. LyYpEKKER. 

Samuel Provoost, first Bishop of New York. Corey. 

Letter of Samuel Provoost, first Bishop of New York. 1786. 

Benjamin Tredwell Onderdonk, fourth Bishop of New York. CHortey. 

The Story of St. Mary’s, the Society of the Free Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
New York City. 1868-1931. (R) 

Calvary Church, New York. Yesterday and Today. SHoeMAKeER. (R) 

Old Chelsea and St. Peter’s Church, New York. Centennial History. PATTERSON. 
(R) 

Centennial History of St. Bartholomew's Church in the City and Diocese of New 
York. 1935. Cuoriey. (R) 

The Second Seventy. Power. 1937. (R) 


Minutes of the first Convention of the Diocese of New York. June 22, 1785. 
Golden Jubilee, 1889-1939. St. Andrew's Church, Arlington. (R) 
J. Pierpont Morgan, An Intimate Portrait. SAtTTERLEE. (R) 


OHIO. 


(The Church in Ohio Number) 
Foreword. The Bishop of Ohio, Warren L. Rocers. 
The Bishop of Southern Ohio, Henry W. Hopson. 
The Beginnings of the Church in Ohio and Kenyon College. Evetyn A. 
CUMMINS. 

The McIlvaine Episcopate. STAMBAUGH. 

The Diocese of Southern Ohio and its Bishops. Tuomas Lioyp Brusn. 

The Diocese of Ohio: 1874-1937. Louts E. DANIEts. 

The Cincinnati General Conventions of 1850 and 1910. CHor.ry. 
Recollections of the Diocese of Southern Ohio. Bisnop Boyp Vincent. (R) 
Letter of the Reverend Doctor George F. Smythe. 1934. 

Life of the Reverend John Hall, 1788-1869. Hatt. 


OKLAHOMA. 


A Chapter from the Indian Territory. Wicks. 
The Church in Indian Territory. Hock. 


OLYMPIA, 


The Diocese of Olympia. Gowen. 
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Bishop White Sesqui-Centennial Number. 
Foreword. The Bishop of Pennsylvania (Tattt). 
Sonnet. WorpswortH. 
Ancestry and Early Life. Witt1AM Stevens Perry. 
The Presbyter. Stowe. 
The Bishop. WASHBURN. 
The Teacher. MONTGOMERY. 
Letters. 
Portraits. MONTGOMERY. 
Bibliography with Notes. CHORLEY. 
The Life and Letters of Bishop William White, edited by Water H. Stowe. 
(R) 
History of St. Luke’s Church, Allston, Pennsylvania. Myers (R) 
The Anglican Clergy of Pennsylvania in the American Revolution, PENNINGTON. 
(R) 
A Great Evangelical:: Alonzo Potter, Third Bishop of Pennsylvania. Mawnross. 
The Church in Pennsylvania. WASHBURN. 
Reminiscences of a Parish Priest. Know es. (R) 


ROCHESTER, 


Inventory of Church Records of the Diocese of Rochester. Historical Records 
Survey. (R) 


SPOKANE. 
A Pioneer Missionary. Lemuel H. Wells, Missionary Bishop of Spokane. (R) 
TENNESSEE, 


James Hervey Otey, 1st Bishop of Tennessee. BisHop T. F. Gattor. 


TEXAS. 


Protestant Episcopal Church in Texas during the Civil War. Du Bose Murpny. 

Texas George. The Life of George Herbert Kinsolving, Bishop of Texas, 1892- 
1928. Krnsotvinc. (R) 

The Church in the Republic of Texas. 1836. 

The Reverend Caleb S. Ives, Pioneer Missionary in Texas. Du Bost Murpny. 

A Short History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Texas. DUBosE MurpuHy. 
(R) 

Early Missionaries in Texas. Murr. 

Missionary Episcopate {Polk’s] in the Southwest. Stowe. 


VERMONT. 


John Henry Hopkins, First Bishop of Vermont. Joun Henry Hopkxrns, III. 
The Reverend John Henry Hopkins, II. JoHn Henry Hopxrns, III. 

The Reverend Samuel Peters. MAMPOTENG. 

Arthur C. A. Hall, Bishop of Vermont. Ricuarpson. (R) 

Journal of the Convention of the Diocese of Vermont. 1791. 
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VIRGINIA, 


Laws Relating to the Early Colonial Churches in Virginia. Goopwin. 

The Reverend Devereux Jarratt, 1732-1801. CHoRLEY. 

The Present State of Virginia and the College. (R) 

The Reverend John Bracken, President of William and Mary College and Rector 
of Bruton Parish. RuTHERFOORD GoopwIN. 

St. George Tucker, a Citizen of no Mean City. Coteman. (R) 

The Vestry Book of Stratton Major Parish, King and Queen County, Virginia. 
1729-1783. (R) 

Charles Parish, York County, Virginia, History and Registers, 1648-1789. (R) 

The Vestry Book of Petsworth Parish, Gloucester County, Virginia. 1677-1793. 
(R) 

Letter of the Reverend James Ogilvie to Colonel John Walker of Belvoir, Vir- 
ginia. 1771. 

David Griffith: 1742-1789. First Bishop-elect of Virginia. Brypon. 

The Clergy of the Established Church in Virginia and the Revolution. Brypon. 
(R) 

Early Days of the Diocese of Virginia. Bryvon. 

The Virginia Memorial of 1776. Bryvon. 

New Light upon the History of the Church in Colonial Virginia. Brypon. 

In Memoriam. The Reverend Doctor William Archer Rutherfoord Goodwin. 


WasHincrTon, D. C. 


Directory of Churches in Washington, District of Columbia. (R) 
Inventory of Washington Cathedral Archives. Historical Records Survey. (R) 
Inventory of the Diocese of Washington. (R) 


WEsT VIRGINIA. 


Church Activities in West Virginia prepared by the Historical Records Survey. 
(R) 


WESTERN MICHIGAN. 


A Small Part, by J. N. McCormick, Bishop of Western Michigan. (R) 


WESTERN NEw York. 


Charles Henry Brent. Everybody's Bishop. Sater. (R) 

Reminiscences of Arthur Cleveland Coxe, Bishop of Western New York. 

Bishop Arthur Cleveland Coxe, Author. Burrows. 

Diocese of Western New York, 1897-1931. Burrows. (R) 

Bishop William H. DeLancey. 

Inventory of the Church Archives of the Diocese of Western New York. His- 
torical Records Survey. (R) 


WISCONSIN. 


Jackson Kemper Centennial Number. 
Foreword. BisHop Ivins. 
Jackson Kemper, Presbyter. STUCKERT. 
Kemper’s Missionary Episcopate. Harpy. 
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Kemper’s Diocesan Episcopate. Bishop F, E, Witson, 
Kemper’s Journal and Letters. 
Kemper Bibliography. 
The Reverend Richard Fish Cadle, Missionary, Wisconsin and Michigan. GREENE. 
(R) 
Edward Randolph Welles: 1830-1888. Third Bishop of Wisconsin. WELLEs. 
The Manuscript Journal of the Rev. Dr. James De Koven 
Editor’s Quest, A Memoir of Frederick Cook Morehouse. Stevens. (R) 


GENERAL. 


Mackay of All Saints’ (London). Darx. (R) 

The Old Catholic Churches. Rocers. 

The Romance of American Methodist Beginnings. Sweet. (R) 

The Life and Letters of Charles Inglis, Bishop of Nova Scotia. LypEKKER. (R) 

Boston, Botolph’s Town (England): A Short History of a Great Parish Church. 
(R) 

John Wesley. A Review. CHOoRLEY. 

Marcus Whitman, M. D., Pioneer and Martyr. Drury. (R) 

The Life Story of the Reverend Francis Makemie. Pace. (R) 

Dick Sheppard and St. Martin’s. Nortucott. (R) 

The Faithful Mohawks. LypEKKER. (R) 

Valley Forge. Wives. (R) 

Letter of John Keble to an Early American Missionary. 1833. KNaAurFF. 

John Keble by Lord Irwin. (R) 

Tracts on the Liturgy. SPAULDING. 

In Memoriam. CHARLES FREDERICK MAMPOTENG. 

Richard Upjohn, Architect and Churchman. Upyoun. (R) 

From Strachan to Owen. How the Church of England Was Planted and Tended 
in British North America. Str WM. Perkins Butt. (R) 

The Book of English Collects. JoHN Suter, Jr. (R) 

An Outline of the Christian Year. BisHop Witson. (R) 

The Lutheran Church in Colonial America. QuALBEN. (RFR) 

Washington and the Revolution, A Reappraisal. KNOLLENBERG. (R) 

Come What May. Autobiography. Lunn. (R) 

Jonathan Edwards, 1703-1758. Winstow. (R) 

Militant in Earth. Twenty Centuries of the Spread of Christianity. Harpy. (R) 


CONTRIBUTORS 


During the years the MAGAZINE has been aided by many 
writers who have contributed articles without any monetary compen- 
sation. Some of them are well known as authorities in their respective 
fields—Professors at important Colleges and Universities; others— 
and this we are glad to note—men who have been working quietly in 
research, unknown, and to whom we have »een able to afford an op- 
portunity for publication. Finding such an outlet, they are encour- 
aged to pursue their work. The MAGAZINE is also greatly in- 
debted to the authorities of the English Society for the Propagation 
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of the Gospel in Foreign Parts for articles based upon their invaluable 
records covering the period from 1703 to the War of the Revolution. 

The names of the principal contributors are here annexed partly 
as an acknowledgement of their assistance and partly to illustrate the 
wide geographical field which they represent. 


ENGLAND. 


Tue Lorp ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, 

Tue Lorp BisHop or Lonpon. 

THe VERY REVEREND, THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 

Tue. Rev. R. D. MippLeton, Rector or Lower HaArpres, CANTERBURY. 
Sm Epwarp Mipwinter, (S. P. G.) 

Mr. Joun W. LypeKker, ARCHIVIST OF THE S. P. G. 

Miss EvizasetH Kay (S. P. G.) 


SCOTLAND. 


Tue Rr. Rev. W. F. Rosserps, BisHop or BRECHIN AND PRIMUS OF THE EPIs- 
COPAL CHURCH IN SCOTLAND. 
Tue Lorp BisHop oF ABERDEEN AND ORKNEY. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue Presipinc Bishop: THe Rr. Rev. JamMes De Wo tre Perry. 

Tue BisHop or North JosEPH B, CHESHIRE.T 

Tue or ALABAMA, WM. G. McDowe tt.t 

Tue BisHop or Cusa, R. Hutse.t 

Tue BrsHop or CALIFoRNIA, Epwarp L. Parsons. 

THE BrisHop oF SoUTH CAROLINA, ALBERT S. THOMAS. 

Tue BisHop oF WARREN L. Rocers.? 

Tue BisHop oF SOUTHERN Onto, HENry Hosson. 

THE BisHop oF MINNESOTA, FRANK A. McELwaIn. 

THE BisHop OF PENNSYLVANIA, Francis A. TAITT. 

BisHop oF NEVADA, THOMAS JENKINS. 

Tue Bisnop or Eau Craire, WISCONSIN, FRANK E. Witson.** 

Tue BisHop oF TENNESSEE, THOMAS F. GAILor.T 

THE BisHop OF MILWAUKEE, BENJAMIN F., P. Ivins. 

Tue Very Rev. DEAN FosBROKE. 

THe Very Rev. Mito H. Gates.* 

Tue Rev. Proressor Percy V. Norwoop, SEABURY-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY. 

Tue Very Rev. DEAN FREDERICK GRANT, SEABURY-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY. 

Tue Rev. Proressor JAMeEs A. MontcoMERY, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Tue Rev. Proressor H. H. Gowen, UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON. 

Tue Rev. Proressor W. Russet, Bowrr, UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Deceased. 
** Associate Editor. 
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Proressor ArTHUR ADAMS, TRINITY COLLEGE, CONNECTICUT. 
Proressor Francis J. Hatt, GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.+ 
Proressor J. A. MuLter, EptscopaL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 


MASSACHUSETTS.** 


THE Rev. 
THE Rev. 


THE Rev. 
THE Rev. 
THE Rev. 
THE Rev. 
THE Rev. 
THE Rev. 
THE 
Tue Rev. 
THE Rev. 
THE Rev. 
Tue Rev. 
THE Rev. 
THE Rev. 
Tue Rev. 
THE Rev. 
THE Rev. 
THE Rev. 
THE Rev. 
THE Rev. 
THE Rev. 
THE. 
THE 
THE 
THE Rev. 
THE Rev. 
THE Rev. 
THE Rev. 
THE Rev. 
THE Rev. 
THE Rev. 
THE Rev. 
THE Rev. 
THE Rev. 
THE Rev. 
THE Rev. 
THE Rev. 
THE Rev. 
THE 
THE 


REv. 
REV. 


REv. 


REv. 


REV. 


REv. 


Moutrtrie GUERRY, UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH. 
Dr. KENNETH W. CAMERON, STATE COLLEGE, NortH CAROLINA, 
Dr. Epwarp R. Harpy, Jr., GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Dr. Joun Henry Hopkins, III, ILttnots. 

Dr. Joun W. CHAPMAN, ALASKA.7 

Wo. H. Haupt, Kansas.7 

Dr. GARDNER C. TUCKER, ALABAMA.7 

Dr. Wo. S. Stack, LOUISIANA, 

A. B. Parson, NationaL Councit, New York. 
Dr. G. NAtionat Councit, New York. 
Dr. J. Core McKim, JAPAN. 

Dr. G. SHERMAN Burrows, WESTERN NEw York.t 
WIniFRED Douctas, Mus. Doc., CoLorapo, 

Dr. Louis E. Dantes, 

Dr. B. Z. STAMBAUGH, OHIO. 

GrorGE BuzzELLE, IDAHO AND MINNESOTA. 

Atvin S. Hock, OKLAHOMA, 

Dr. W. W. Manross, New York. 

Dr. Louts C. WASHBURN, PENNSYLVANIA.T 

Dr. Georce F. Bracc, Jr., MARYLAND.7 

Dr. A. B. KINSOLVING, MARYLAND. 

FRANK DEAN GIFForD, NEW York. 

Wa tter H. Stowe, S. T. D., New Jersey.** 
Dr. G. MAcLarEN Brybon, VIRGINIA,** 

Dr. Wo. A. R. Goopwin, Vircinta.**7 

Epcar L, Pennincton, S. T. D., Frorma.** 
Dr. R. H. HopcKin, 

Dr. Howarp M. StucKert, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Wyttys Rene, D. D., MARYLAND.T 

SAMUEL M. Dorrance, Lone IsSLAnp. 

J. G. D. D., New York.t 

J. B. Wicks, OKLAHOMA, 

GeorGE W. LAMB, PENNSYLVANIA. 

R. T. HensHaw, New York.7 

Haroitp H. Kerrey, D. D., New York. 

J. B. Lancstarr, New York. 

Dr. RoGEers, WISCONSIN.* 

Fatuer J. O. S. Huntincton, Orper or THE Hory Cross.t 
E. R. Wettes, M. A. (Oxon.), VirGinta, 

Dr. Wo. A. BEARDSLEY, CONNECTICUT. 

GRANT KNAuvFrF, FLorRIDA. 


+ Deceased. 
** Associate Editor. 
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ProFessor FRANK J. KLINGBERG, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES, 

Proressor Henry T. SHANKS, SOUTHERN COLLEGE, ALABAMA, 

Proressor Rotanp D. Hussey, UNIverRSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 

Victor H. Pattsirs, New York Pustic Lriprary. 

BERNARD KNOLLENBERG, STERLING Liprary, YALE UNIVERSITY. 

Dr. E. G. Swem, Lrprartan, WILLIAM AND Mary COoLiece, WILLIAMSBURG, VIR- 
GINIA, 

Leste E. Briss, HUNTINGTON Liprary, CALIFORNIA, 

Cuirrorp P. Morenouse, Epiror or The Living Church. 

RUTHERFOORD GoopWIN, WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA. 

Evetyn A, CUMMINS, PoUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YorK. 

Tuomas M. SpaLpinc, District OF COLUMBIA, 

RicHarp I, SHELLING, EASTON, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Tuomas Ltioyp BrusH, OHIO. 

ANNA Maria MITCHELL, Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 

GENERAL JAMES P. Jervey, UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH. 

Netson R. Burr, PH.D., CONNECTICUT. 

Jupce Oricen S. Seymour, ConNnectIcut.t 

Mary Kent Davey Bascock, Boston, Mass, \ 

Mary F. Goopwin, VIRGINIA, 

NaAsH KERR BurRGER, JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI. 

Rocers WoopruFF, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA, 

CHARLES MAMPOTENG, NEW York.t 

ANpbREW F. Mutr, Texas. 

WituraM M. Bavpwin, Lone IsLanp. 


THE FUTURE 


We look forward to the future with confident hope. The MAGA- 1 
ZINE is firmly established. It has won for itself a place in the life ‘ 
and thought of this Church. It is gradually accumulating a storehouse 
of facts which will be of great value to the students of ecclesiastical ra 
history. But, as yet, the fringe has only been touched. There is a 
wealth of material available for publication. We have two main ob- 
jectives. First: to enlarge the number of pages; second: to reduce 
the subscription rate, and by so doing, enlarge our constituency. The 
only way to accomplish these ends is a substantial increase in the num- “ 
ber of annual subscribers. We know that not a few of the clergy are 2 
unable to find $4 a year for a Magazine. On the other hand, many 
of the clergy are in a position to do this, and we appeal to them for 
support in this enterprise, and especially that they will try to interest 
their laymen and place the MAGAZINE on their parish book tables. 

E. Clowes CHORLEY. 
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FATHER HUNTINGTON AND THE BEGINNINGS OF 
RELIGIOUS ORDERS FOR MEN IN THE 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
A Review 


By James Arthur Muller* 


AMES OTIS SARGENT HUNTINGTON was born in 1854. He 
died in 1935. In 1884, at the age of thirty, he founded the Order of 
the Holy Cross. His biography, by Miss Vida Scudder, appeared 

last year.t. On that excellent volume much of the following article 
is based. 

James Huntington was the son of Frederic Dan Huntington who, 
in 1869, became bishop of the newly created diocese of Central New 
York. At the time of his son’s birth, however, he was a Unitarian 
minister in Boston and a year later became professor of Christian 
Morals at Harvard. He does not appear ever to have been a very 
unitarian Unitarian. As Miss Scudder points out, his views on the 
Incarnation at this period of his life can hardly, if at all, be distin- 
guished from those of the most orthodox theologians. In 1860 he re- 
signed his professorship, entered the Episcopal Church, and became rector 
of Emmanuel Church, Boston. 

The ecclesiastically curious may wonder whether James Hunting- 
ton was baptized as a Unitarian. Miss Scudder does not explain; but 
she quotes a statement made by James for his college class book: “I 
joined the Catholic Church in the Sacrament of Baptism on the 22nd 
of October, 1854.”? This, being but three months after his birth, was 
almost six years before his father became an Episcopalian. 

James was reared in an atmosphere in which the Evangelical tra- 
dition at its best, tempered by the theology of Frederick Denison Maurice, 
was dominant. To the end of his life he bore witness to the re- 
ligious influences of his home and especially of his father. “More and 
more,” he wrote to his father on one of the latter’s birthdays in the 

*Associate Editor, Professor Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 
1Father Huntington, Founder of the Order of the Holy Cross. By Vida 

Dutton Scudder, with a Preface by Alan Whittemore, Superior of the Order. 


N.Y. E. P. Dutton and Co. 1940. 375 pp. $3.50. 
2Scudder, p. 61. 
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1890's, “do I realize that any knowledge I may have of God came to 
me first because I had a father and that you were that father.’* 

Miss Scudder finds no evidence that James Huntington ever con- 
templated any other life work than the ministry. So, after graduating 
from Harvard in 1875 and studying at his father’s divinity school in 
Syracuse, he was ordained deacon in 1878 and priest in 1880. From 
1878 or before till 1881 he was in charge of Calvary Mission on the 
outskirts of Syracuse. 

During the latter part of his stay there, while attending a retreat 
conducted by Canon Knox Little at St. Clement’s Church, Philadelphia, 
he felt himself called to the “religious” life. Another young clergyman, 
Robert S. Dod, curate at the Mission of the Holy Cross, on the East 
Side of New York, felt a similar call, and the two proposed to start a 
religious community. In September, 1881, Huntington joined Dod in 
New York, and a month later a third young priest, James G. Cameron, 
added himself to their number. They lived in an old house among the 
tenements and ministered to the people of the Holy Cross Mission. 
They took no vows as yet, but they followed a monastic regime, and 
called themselves “The Order of the Holy Cross.” 

Although the retreat at St. Clement’s gave Huntington the final 
impulse, he appears to have been thinking of such a step for some time. 
Not long before this, his father, writing to a friend, said that he and 
his son both felt that there ought to be an American order of evangelists 
similar to the English order of St. John. He added that “for years he 
[ James] has felt himself called to some such special and separated work— 
a community life.”* 

From “what deep inward roots” sprang this conviction in James 
Huntington, Miss Scudder is unable to say, except to point to the im- 
pact of the Tractarian movement on the American Church in general 
and on James Huntington in particular, as well as to his sense of the 
need for special ministries in the Church, especially to the underprivi- 
leged. The latter seems to have had its roots in his father’s social con- 
cern. 

Religious Orders were not then new in the Anglican Communion. 
Sisterhoods had existed on both sides of the Atlantic since the late 
1840's and the Society of St. John the Evangelist, popularly known 
as the Cowley Fathers, “the first stable movement in the Church of 
England toward the religious life for priests,” had been in existence 
since 1866.° 

3Scudder, pb. 275. 
4Ib., p. 75. 
5For the beginnings of the S. S. J. E. and its early difficulties in America 


see Cowley, Vol. II, No. 4 (Winter, 1930); R. W. Sockman, The Revival of the 
Conventual Life in the Church of England, 1917, pp. 183-84; H. P. Bull, Corre- 
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A reader of the life of Father Huntington naturally wonders why 
he did not join the Cowley Fathers rather than start an order of 
his own. Miss Scudder points out that although two of the four 
original members of Cowley were Americans, the spirit and control 
of the order was British, while Huntington was “American to the core.” 
But the reader still wonders what peculiar “American” elements dif- 
ferentiate the monasticism of the Order of the Holy Cross from that 
of the Cowley Fathers. To the outsider today the two orders look 
much alike. 

The reason for Huntington’s not joining the Cowley Fathers would 
seem to lie chiefly in the difficulties which were besetting them at 
the very time he determined to follow the monastic life. 

The immediate stimulus to Cowley’s founding had come from an 
American, C. C. Grafton, later bishop of Fond du Lac. He was con- 
templating starting an order and in 1865, at the age of twenty-five, 
went to England to see what he could learn about the “religious” 
life there. He met an Eton tutor, of about his own age, S. W. O'Neill, 
with similar interests, and together they asked R. M. Benson, who 
was some six years their senior and who had already been following 
something of a monastic regime in his rectory at Cowley, to be their 
superior. After living together for about a year, all three took 
the threefold monastic vow on December 27, 1866. Very soon they 
were joined by another American, O. S. Prescott, who is sometimes 
spoken of as one of the original members. Other Englishmen joined 
not long after as did a third American, W. R. Gardner. 

In 1870 the Society was asked to assist in the work of the Parish 
of the Advent in Boston, but Bishop Eastburn inhibited them from 
officiating in his diocese. Finally in 1872 he permitted Grafton and 
Prescott to take charge of the parish if the English members who lived 
with them performed no public priestly functions. In 1875 Prescott 
was called to the rectorship of St. Clement’s, Philadelphia, and some 
other members of the Society went to assist him. 

Grafton had been designated “Provincial Superior in America,” but 
since the Society had as yet no constitution, his powers were undefined 
and he and the other members were under the direction of Benson, who 
was apparently but ill-informed as to conditions of American Church 
spondence between Father Benson and Bishop Wilberforce concerning the Foun- 
dation of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, 1865, 1923; C. C. Grafton, A 
Journey Godward, new edition 1914, pp. 40-41, 51-52; C. C. Grafton, Letters, 
1914, pp. 40-42, 48, 106-7; C. C. Grafton, A Letter Addressed to the Members 
of the Society of S. John the Evangelist, 1883; W. R. Gardner, S. S. J. E. Let- 
ters, 1883. The last two, both of which are pamphlets, “Printed, not Published,” 


set forth the difficulties in America with considerable fullness. That by Grafton 
is not reprinted in his Letters. 
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life. For instance, he ordered one of the assistants of Prescott in 
Philadelphia to go into Maryland to officiate, a thing which Bishop 
Whittingham of Maryland had forbidden and which Prescott had 
promised that bishop he would not permit his assistants to do. 

Grafton sums up the position of Cowley in America at the time 
thus: “Father Benson had come to claim and exercise such power in 
our Church as our bishops informed us invaded their rights.”* “There 
was a strong distrust in the American Church, on the part of bishops 
and clergy, of a society whose members were under obedience to a 
superior not recognized by any church authority and under no con- 
stitutional restraints and who claimed absolute obedience to his own 
will and with whom officially our bishops could hold no communica- 
tion.”* In short, Cowley in America was looked on as “an intruding 
mission of the Church of England.” There was also a growing tension, 
within the Society itself, between the English and American members. 
Moreover, it was difficult, if not impossible, to secure recruits for the 
Society in America since postulants could not be received, novitiates 
served, or vows taken anywhere but in England. Benson is quoted 
as saying that he felt that Americans could only get on well in the 
monastic life “when mixed with a predominating number of English- 
men.”® 

His refusal to call a Chapter to draw up a constitution giving some 
measure of autonomy to the American Province finally led, in 1882, to 
the withdrawal from the Society of Grafton and Prescott and, in 1883, 
of Gardner.® 

Thus when Huntington was entering on the “religious” life the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist was in ill odor in this country and 
on the point of dismemberment. Before he formally founded his order 
there had ceased to be any American members of that Society and the 
English members in America were in a very dubious position. Not 
till 1914 was autonomy granted to the American branch of the Society. 

It thus becomes readily explicable why Huntington eschewed the 
S. S. J. E. Moreover, the work that Society was carrying on in Boston 
and Philadelphia was in connection with fairly prosperous parishes. 
Huntington wanted to work among the poor. 

He was, during the decade he lived in New York, as Miss Scudder 
justly calls him, a “social crusader,” maintaining that the Church was 

6Grafton, Letters, p. 107. 

ag A Letter etc., p. 5. 

°Gardner, in S. S. J. E, Letters, 1883, p. 7, mentions “four professed Ameri- 
can Fathers” withdrawing from the Society, but he does not name the fourth. 


On p. 10 he speaks of a Father Benedict having left the Society in Philadelphia, 
who may be the man. 
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“the most uncompromisingly democratic and revolutionary society that 
the world has ever seen.” He fought for shorter hours and better 
working conditions for women and girls; he espoused tenement re- 
form; he contended publicly and continuously for the right of labor to 
organize; he believed in and advocated the Single Tax and stumped 
for Henry George during his campaign for mayor of New York; he 
helped to initiate the Consumers’ League; he founded the Church Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of the Interests of Labor, known as the 
“Cail” ; he was frequently called on as an arbiter in strikes; he was, in 
short—again to quote Miss Scudder—‘“an outstanding pioneer in the 
movement for social reconstruction.” 

And this social concern, he hoped, would be a characteristic of his 
Order.’° 

Says Miss Scudder: ‘He [Father Huntington] had hoped, he once 
told a young seeker, that an order might grow up around him of men 
united in advanced social action as well as in religious disciplines: 
pioneers moving toward a new world day.” “He had definitely con- 
ceived a community which should combine intrepid leadership toward 
social justice . . . with those interior personal disciplines and those 
spiritual ministries which the Order of the Holy Cross did so thoroughly 
practice. But this vision was too wide, it was perhaps too personal 
to himself, . . . and so far as evidence goes, no one through the long 
years of the upbuilding of the Order ever shared it in its entirety.” 
“In the very center of James Huntington’s being had been heard a 
call to a special ideal.”™ 

Miss Scudder also notes that Bishop Henry Codman Potter “based 
his willingness to endorse the Order of the Holy Cross on the unique 
service such an order could render to the poor,” and “was grieved at 
the change in the character of the Order and its abandonment of its 
original aims.” 

She might also have mentioned that, so far as the evidence goes, 
Father Huntington accepted without whisper of correction or protest 
Bishop Potter’s and others’ defense of the Order on these grounds. 

It was on November 25, 1884, in the Chapel of the Holy Cross 
Mission, at a service of Holy Communion, that Huntington took his 
vows, thus formally founding the Order. Dod and Cameron had both 
withdrawn from the Order before this, Dod because of ill health; 
Cameron because of “discrepancies between his conceptions in regard to 

10Father Whittemore, in his preface, cast doubt on this, not very convincingly. 
J. Sheerin in his study of Bishop Potter concluded that Father Huntington, at 
the time he took his vows, seems not to have thought that the Order would ever 
abandon its work among the City’s poor. Henry Codman Potter, 1933, p. 80. 
Huntington himself said he “had not thought of a future change of place.” Hist. 
Mag. Mch. 1933, p. 42. 


11Scudder, pp. 177, 309-10. 
127b., pp. 173-74. 
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vows and those of his colleagues.”** Sturges Allen applied for admis- 
sion to the Order at about this time. It was Bishop Potter who received 
Huntington’s profession : 

“I desire,” said the novice, “for love of Jesus, to devote myself 
body, soul, and spirit to the service of Almighty God in the religious 
life as a member of the Order of the Holy Cross, and to that end to 
take upon me of my own free will the vows of religious poverty, chastity, 
and obedience. 

“Bishop. Do you solemnly and forever surrender all that you pos- 
sess, or of which you may hereafter become possessed, even to the 
least article of personal use or enjoyment, in accordance with the vow 
of religious poverty ? 

“Novice. I do. 

“Bishop. Will you diligently serve God for the remainder of your 
life in the virgin state, striving to follow the example of the perfect 
purity of our virgin Lord in all your thoughts, words, and deeds, as 
the vow of religious chastity demands? 

“Novice. I will, the Lord being my helper. 

“Bishop. Will you shape your life in accordance with the Rule of 
Life of the Order of the Holy Cross, and will you give respectful 
obedience to all lawful commands of your Superior, and to the decisions 
of the Chapter, submitting your own will to their godly directions and 
administrations, under the vow of religious obedience? 

“Novice. I will, by the help of God. 

“Bishop. Almighty God, who hath given you this will to do all 
these things, grant you also strength and power to fulfil the same, that 
He may accomplish the work which He hath begun in you, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

The Veni Creator Spiritus followed."* 

The service occasioned much discussion in the Church papers, 
the most significant of which was that between the Presiding Bishop, 
Alfred Lee of Delaware, and Bishop Potter. This, says Miss Scudder, 
“would be well worth quoting . . . for it deals with issues . . . which 
are constant in the Church.” But she does not quote it. Of the three 
letters in question we give two here in full and the significant portions 
of the third: 


13Scudder, p. 87. 

14The Churchman, Dec. 6, 1884, p. 623; Jan. 31, 1885, p. 117; G. Hodges, 
Henry Codman Potter, p. 148; Scudder, p. 91. Miss Scudder says: “This Office 
as used must have been a little modified; for there was no Superior at this time, 
nor was there till much later a written rule.” But the words of the Office, as 
given here and by Miss Scudder, appear in contemporary accounts in the Church 


papers. 
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Wilmington, Del., Dec. 11, 1884. 

My dear Bishop Potter: ; 
I take the liberty of a brother bishop to express to you, | 
with the utmost respect and affection, but with plainness and 


candor, the astonishment and distress occasioned by your re- F 
cent unexampled act, the admission of Mr. Huntington to a | 
so-called religious order, after requiring of him the well- 
known Romish vows. 

When first mentioned, I discredited the report. Upon 5 
reading the published accounts I find the ceremony, with the | 
language used, even more objectionable than it had been repre- 
sented. In that service not only the whole monastic system 
was sanctioned by you, in your official character, but attributed 
to divine inspiration, the solemn language of our Ordinal being 
adopted. This system is no untried experiment. It has been 
on trial for hundreds of years, and with whatever of sincerity 
and zeal started under different forms, the fruits have been 
evil and pernicious. It was utterly repudiated by the Church 


of England at the Reformation, and has since been rejected 
with loathing by several Roman Catholic countries. Sacer- 
dotal celibacy has a history of shame, suffering, and sin, traced 
in indelible characters. The corrupt morals of the priest- q 
hood wherever Romanism is in the ascendant is a notorious f 
fact and frightful comment on the attempt to over-ride God’s 
laws and to set up a purer standard than the Holy Scrip- 
tures. No attemnt, however specious, to introduce the system 
in our Church can fail to awake earnest and indignant con- 
demnation. 

Now, my dear brother, this is not a matter that concerns 
simply yourself and your diocese. The whole church is most 
deeply concerned, and especially the Episcopate. We are one 
body. The character, reputation, influence, and official acts 
belong, in a sense, to all. 

I will not now remark upon the phraseology employed, 
so unknown in our formularies, and open to severe criticism. 

But I do entreat and charge you, in the name of God, to 
pause before any repetition of such an act, and I wish that it 
might be possible for you in some way to allay the intense 
anxiety and alarm which will be felt throughout the Church. 

In Christian love, your own friend and your father’s 
friend, 


ALFRED LEE. 


New York, December 15, 1884. 
My dear Presiding Bishop: 

I have your letter of the 11th and am sincerely pained 
to learn from it that any act of mine has been such as to give 
you occasion of alarm and distress. 

The ceremony to which you refer was not, in more than 

one particular, such as commended itself to my taste or judg- 
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ment, but in inferring from it my “sanction of the whole monas- 
tic system” you are, I think, reading into it more than is war- 
wanted by the facts. 

A young man took a vow of celibacy, poverty, and 
obedience to the rules of the society with which he united him- 
self. It is in substance precisely the same vow which is taken 
by every woman who joins a sisterhood. Her obligations bind 
her to poverty, to a single life, and to obedience to the rules 
of the sisterhood. But sisterhoods have received the implicit 
if not explicit recognition and sanction of the Church in its 
highest missionary and legislative councils, and are an estab- 
lished part of its machinery of service. I am unable to see that 
the right of sisterhoods to exist among us does not imply the 
same right in brotherhoods established for the same purposes. 

As to the history of religious orders, I am not ignorant, 
and as to their possible dangers, I am sure I am not indif- 
ferent. That they became corrupt and scandalous during the 
pre-Reformation days is a fact not open to dispute. So did the 
Church itself. But the Church was reformed, while religious 
orders, in England, on the other hand, were destroyed. On the 
theory that the Reformation was a finality (which is, I know, 
the theory, or rather the profound belief of many excellent 
men) there is no appeal from this action, and there can be, 
it is assumed, no question as to its wisdom. But I cannot say 
that, in my judgment, the Reformation was a finality. As 
to its enormous benefits to the Church, and to human society, 
I am in no doubt at all, and I revere some of its leaders 
with a profound and grateful homage. But they were men, 
and the frailties and mistakes of men are seen in even the best 
things that they did. The iconoclastic spirit, of which we 
may see a characteristic illustration in the west front of Exeter 
Cathedral, appears in sweeping and wholesale destructions and 
expulsions other than those connected with material structures. 
Perhaps the religious orders of that day did not deserve 
to be spared. Certainly, the so-called “contemplative” orders, 
which claimed (as some of their successors still claim) to be 
known and designated as “the religious,’ merited scanty for- 
bearance in an age when multitudes were perishing while they 
themselves were chanting litanies and spending their days in 
splendid religious “functions,” and [disputing] over questions 
of upholstery and embroidery. 

But what is the situation in the case of the two young 
men*® who have been admitted to the brotherhood to which 
your letter refers? Here are, first one young man and then 
another, who feel profoundly moved by the condition of the 
godless thousands and ten thousands who crowd our tenement- 
houses in New York. Do you know, my dear and honored 
Presiding Bishop, what a tenement-house in New York is? 
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Do you know the profound and widespread apathy of the 
Christian community concerning these schools of poverty, 
misery, and almost inevitable vice? Do you know that our own 
Church’s mission work has, thus far, but touched the fringe 
of this awful mass of sorrow and sin? All this these young 
men came to see and know by personal observation and actual 
contact. 

And then they said, and said as I believe rightly, “If we 
are to reach these people we must, first of all, live among them. 
It will not answer to have a home and interests elsewhere, 
and then to walk over to the Mission Chapel and go about 
among the tenement population three or four times a week. If 
we are to get close to their hearts we must get close to their 
lives.” 

And then, too, they said, “If we are to do this work we 
must strip like the gladiator for the fight. We must be dis- 
encumbered of every tie and interest that can hinder or em- 
barrass us. We must be willing to be poor, to live alone, to 
obey a fixed rule (or regimen) of life, that so we may give 
ourselves wholly to this work. There was a time when our 
Master said, ‘Carry neither purse nor scrip.” There was a 
time when His Apostle said, ‘He that is unmarried caretn for 
the things of the Lord that he may please the Lord,’ and 
again, ‘Obey them that have the rule over you, and submit 
yourselves.’ There was a time, in a word, when in a special 
exigency men voluntarily took on them the soldier life and 
the soldier rule, turning their backs on home and gain and a 
self-directed life. It is such a time and such an emergency 
that confronts us today. We do not want the help of a brother- 
hood to retreat from the world, merely to coddle our selfish 
souls and call it sainthood, we want a rule and bond that shall 
bind us to a hard task under sanctions the most august and 
urgent.” 

And so they took their vow. I do not see how they can 
be faulted unless all particular and special vows are wrong. 
It may be said that their baptismal and ordination vows are 
enough. But if a clergyman came to you (as once and again 
such an one has come to me) and said, “I am in danger from 
a tendency to intemperance, I want to take a vow of total 
abstinence. I want to take it with the most solemn sanctions, 
in your presence, on my knees, with my hands on the Holy 
Bible,” would you refuse him? Is he not entitled to every such 
help so long as the thing which he vows is not in itself sinful 
or inconsistent with the Christian calling? And is poverty in- 
consistent with the Christian calling? is the unmarried state? 
is obedience to a daily rule of work and prayer? To say that 
these things may be abused is to say what may be said of the 
Bible, or the sacraments, or any other means of grace. Prayer, 
or church-going, may be so indulged in as to lead to the neglect 
of daily duties and the most important obligations. But such 
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an error is not the danger of our time, nor is poverty, nor 
the surrender of the privileges and pleasures of the married 
life, or of the freedom of one’s own way. 

And if it is said that such vows are the setting up of a 
standard of piety not known to the Church, and the arrogating 
a superiority over other Christian disciples, it is enough to say 
on the one hand that there is no slightest assertion of such 
superiority, and on the other that the threefold vow of this 
order of men only follows the accepted usage in regard to 
the threefold obligation of the orders of women. 

It is, indeed, assumed, I understand, by those who criticise 
them, that the vows to which you refer are irrevocable, and this 
is regarded as an especial reason for protesting against them. If 
it were true, it would be. But it is not. I should have declined 
to administer such vows, and those which I did administer were 
explicitly acknowledged to be revocable either at my own dis- 
cretion or at the urgent request of him who took them.’® 

You conclude by remarking, “this is not a matter which 
concerns simply yourself or your diocese. The whole church 
is most deeply concerned, and especially the Episcopate. We 
are one body. The character, reputation, influence, and official 
acts belong in a sense to all.” 

I am not quite sure that I understand this language, but 
if you mean (a) that the administration of a vow to any per- 
son who desires to take it is distinctly an “official,” that is, 
an episcopal, act, then I have only to say that it is competent 
to any presbyter to administer such vows as you refer to, and 
that my act was in no sense episcopal. It was not a confir- 
mation, or ordination, or consecration. It was simply receiving 
a promise—a vow, solemn and unique indeed, but so in a sense 
every vow should be. 

Or, if you mean (b) that any individual act of mine, 
however unofficial, binds all my brethren, then I can only say 
that such a position is one which would leave me absolutely 
without any individual discretion whatever. I went the other 
day to lend the sanction and encouragement of my presence 
and voice to the opening of a free library by persons who do 
not profess even to be Christians, and whose only aim is to 
provide pure and instructive secular reading for poor people. 

I presume the great majority of my episcopal brethren would 

18In the light of this unequivocal statement by Bishop Potter Miss Scudder 
is surely in error when she observes, in reference to this letter, but without quot- 
ing it, that “Bishop Potter evades a little when it comes to a much-mooted ques- 
tion: that concerning . . . Father Huntington’s vows. . . . The Bishop would 
really have preferred to think that the vows were revocable; but the Office he 
had used gave no color to this position.” (p. 100), She is right in saying that 
the Office gave no color to this position—a point raised by Bishop Lee at the time 
(see p. 324), but she ignores Bishop Potter's statement that the vows were “ex- 
plicitly acknowledged to be revocable.” The italics are his. She produces no 
evidence that Father Huntington in any way contradicted or emended or qualified 


Bishop Potter's statement at the time. If anyone evaded a little on this issue, 
it would scem that Father Huntingon did. 
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say that I had no business to be there, but if I had supposed 
or understood that my liberty of action in such a case would 
have to be surrendered on my being consecrated a bishop, 
I would have refused the heavy burden which I now bear, 
as involving not so much a burden as a bondage not to be en- 
dured. 

One word more, and I am sure you will not misunder- 
stand it. You subscribe yourself with, I know well, true and 
tender affection—would that I were worthier of it !—“In Chris- 
tian love your own friend, and your father’s friend.” Believe 
me, my dear Presiding Bishop, you could have conjured by 
no more potent earthly spell than that! I revere my father’s 
memory as that of the noblest prelate and the wisest man I ever 
knew. Iam not worthy to bear his name, still less his great 
and holy office. But all that I know of generous and fair 
dealing with men of various minds and faiths within the 
Church of God, he taught me. He dreaded the taint of Roman 
error, and I do. But he believed that things that had been 
abused were not necessarily evil in themselves. And had he 
lived on and into the new conditions and sore needs of our 
day, he would have owned, I think, that an order of men 
under obligations in no essential particular different from those 
of orders of women, might do a John the Baptist’s work, 
in hair shirt and leathern girdle, if need be, crying in the 
wilderness of a great city’s sin that men should repent and 
open in their hearts a highway for their Lord! If I did not 
think that he would have thought so, you may be sure that 
I would not have done what I have. 

And yet I may be mistaken. I may well distrust my own 
judgment when it conflicts with yours. And I desire to say 
therefore that in this matter I shall be entirely ready to submit 
myself to the wisdom of my fathers and brethren in the epis- 
copate. If they think that I have erred, or have exceeded my 
authority, I shall not hesitate to advise my young brother that 
in administering to him vows which have been objected to I 
am deemed to have transcended my powers, and to have acted 
unwisely and wrongly, and that therefore, sofar as I am con- 
cerned, he is dispensed from their obligation thenceforth and 
finally. 

But will you forgive me if I add that in doing so I shall 
not surrender my own judgment as to the expediency and pro- 
priety of my action, until convinced by arguments more suffi- 
cient and conclusive than have yet been addressed to me? 

And, having said this much, will you still further pardon 
me if I also add that, pressed as I am by manifold duties which 
leave me scant leisure and less time for controversy, with this 
letter this correspondence, so far as I am concerned, must 
close? Having given my reasons for the act which you fault, 
and having expressed my readiness to submit to the judgment 
of my fathers and brethren in the episcopate, I must be per- 
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mitted to turn my face and my thoughts to other tasks and im- 
mediate duties. 
I am, my dear Presiding Bishop, with unfeigned respect, 
Faithfully yours, 
H. C. Porrer.'’ 


On January 19, 1885, Bishop Lee replied in a letter of over 3000 
words. He had not, he said, had any thought that the previous cor- 
respondence would be published, but since it had been, he felt a reply 
was called for, lest his silence be interpreted as acquiescence in Bishop 
Potter’s views. 

For Potter’s efforts to bring the power of the Gospel to bear upon 
the vice and wretchedness existing in New York, he was profoundly 
thankful; “but,” he added, “I am at a loss to see the necessary connec- 
tion between such commendable and charitable works, and ceremonies 
of the kind practiced at the profession of the Rev. Mr. Huntington. 
He was an ordained minister of Christ, had taken upon himself solemn 
vows of consecration to the Master’s service, was already charged to 
‘seek for Christ’s sheep that are dispersed abroad . . .’ If the young 
brother was moved by the sad condition of these godless multitudes, 
why could he not throw himself at once into the work of helping and 
saving them? . . . If to do this work efficiently he must give up home 
comforts and refined social intercourse, he would be doing what many 
Christian men and women have done and are doing. . . . There are 
many effective laborers . . . working unostentatiously without calling 
upon the world to behold and applaud their self-devotion and heroism. 
Is there no danger of less pure and exalted motives insinuating them- 
selves when the consecration to a self-sacrificing service is published 
abroad and enacted as a spectacle before an admiring congregation ?” 

As to Potter’s observation that the Church itself as well as monas- 
ticism became corrupt in pre-Reformation days, but that the Church 
was reformed while religious orders were destroyed, Lee’s comment 
was: “There is no parallel between these cases. The Church was of 
divine institution. The religious orders were a human expedient. . . . 
Men cannot set up a new Church. . . . We bless God that we have the 
old Church cleansed and purified. But a human institution is to be 
dealt with on its own merits.” He went on at length to show that it 
was not only the judgment of the Reformers but the lesson of ex- 
perience that religious orders “have shown an inveterate tendency to 
degeneracy and corruption.” ‘What is the history of successive orders? 

. . As the zeal of the founders and early associates died out, new 
organizations were started with severer rules, themselves in turn to 


17The Churchman, Jan. 17, 1885, pp. 80-81, 
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undergo the same process of spiritual decay.” Even the Franciscans, 
who began with such bright promise of serving the poor in Christlike 
simplicity, became one of the most avaricious and corrupt of orders. 
“T conceive,” he said, “the evidence from history to be conclusive that 
the principle on which monasticism is based is inherently vicious.” 
Moreover, it has no warrant in Scripture. True, St. Paul denied him- 
self the comforts of a home and recommended a single-life, but he 
nowhere exacted a vow of celibacy or instituted an order bound there- 
by. He underwent great privations but laid down no ascetic rules. 
On the contrary, he occasionally advised against certain Oriental prac- 
tices akin to monastic rigors. “In truth, the monastic spirit is most 
congenial with Oriental pagan religions.” 

As to Potter’s assertion that sisterhoods had been recognized and 
sanctioned by the Church in its highest councils, Lee observed that 
“some associations of that kind found their way into this country in a 
not very open manner and were claiming to be Church institutions, 
without submitting themselves to Church discipline.” Hence in the 
General Convention of 1877 and again in that of 1880 the House of 
Bishops adopted a canon providing for adequate episcopal supervision 
of them; but in both instances the House of Deputies failed to pass it. 
“So that attempts to obtain for sisterhoods the recognition and sanction 
of the Church have failed through the apparent unwillingness of their 
friends to consent to such safeguards against the introduction of false 
teaching and other possible abuses as to the bishops seemed indis- 
pensable. Where, then, is ‘the sanction and recognition of our highest 
councils’ ?” 

Potter’s statement that the vows taken by Huntington were re- 
vocable amazed him. He quoted the vows, saying: “I submit that this 
language is clear and unambiguous. . . . Where is the possibility of 
retreat? . . . If there was an understanding that this engagement was 
revocable, then these words were used in a non-natural sense, and 
this in a solemn appeal to Almighty God in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the Holy Communion. And, moreover, if the member 
of the Order of the Holy Cross, after making such promises, can 
withdraw at will, wherein lies the moral force which is sought to 
strengthen and fortify the man who is to engage in a stern encounter 
with the enemy? The whole object seems to me to be frustrated by 
such a reservation. It requires no extraordinary resolve, or preparation, 
or armor of triple mail for a man to embark in an enterprise with the 
understanding that if on trial he get weary or discouraged, he may let 
it alone or procure a dispensation. Neither does it follow that the ad- 
ministration of a vow gives the person imposing it authority to dissolve 
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it at his discretion. The vow is really made to God not to man. I can- 
not see what human authority can release the devotee . . . And herein 
lies a most forcible and weighty objection against encouraging an en- 
thusiastic person to assume obligations . . . which may be a snare and 
a burden in after years... . 

“With regard to your officiating on such an occasion ‘not being 
- + « an episcopal act—one which it is competent to any presbyter to 
perform’—it is true that both bishop and presbyter stand here upon the 
same footing—that is, each alike has nothing to stand upon in the 
order of our Church. . . . But why were you called upon to officiate 
on this occasion rather than a presbyter? Was it not to obtain for 
the proceeding the sanction of your office and the high authority of your 
name? to obtain in this way for monastic institutions a credit and 
prestige which they have never had in our Church? to gain thereby a 
vantage ground for the wider introduction and establishment of this 
institution? Is this system of pretentious and morbid pietism not to 
go beyond the city and diocese of New York? I do think I am war- 
ranted in saying that this act concerns all your brethren. I did not 
say that it was binding upon them. 

“Your remark that the ceremony, in more than one particular, 
did not commend itself to your taste and judgment, I can well believe. 

. What seems to me particularly objectionable is the use of the 
language of our Ordinal, as if this profession were an act of the same 
high and holy character as the ordination of a man to the ministry 
instituted by Christ Himself.” 

Concerning the vow of obedience, “Ecclesiastical history shows 
conclusively what have been the fruits of this vow. . . . “The rule of 
Life’ and the commands of the Superior have always been held para- 
mount to legitimate authority.” 

The Presiding Bishop concluded with an observation on certain 
comments in the public press to the effect that there was little dan- 
ger in our money-getting, self-indulgent age of any large accession to 
monastic brotherhoods. Bishop Lee was not so sure. “Periods noted 
for luxury and indulgence have not been unfavorable to the growth 
of monastic institutions. . . . Asceticism and licentiousness are out- 
growths of the same unsound social condition, and both flourish in the 
degree that sober, consistent, practical godliness declines.”** 

Bishop Potter adhered to his previously announced intention of not 
continuing the discussion. 

Miss Scudder, although expounding the rule of the order with 
appreciative understanding, does not hesitate to voice some misgivings 
about it. As to the vow of obedience: “Does he [Father Huntington] 


18The Churchman, Jan. 31, 1885, pp. 116-18. 
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take a leap in the dark, some will ask, when he associates perfected 
obedience with submission to the authority of a single man, be he 
Superior of an order, President, Dictator, what you will? Is such a 
concept for democracy? Visions of the Totalitarian State, of Imperial- 
isms, old and new, rise before one. . . . If submission may quell re- 
bellion in act or thought, it may also spring from cowardly craving 
to evade responsibility.”!® 

On the relation of the vow of obedience to the ordination vow, 
she quotes with approval from an article in The Church of December 
20, 1884: “On the imposition of the vow of obedience by a bishop 
in the Church of God, who practically displaces himself in favor of the 
Superior or Chapter of the Order of the Holy Cross, we can only 
express amazement and apprehension.” She adds that this “suggests 
thin ice on which religious orders often have to move with caution.’’?° 

She does not hesitate to point out the make-believe in the vow 
of poverty: “Voluntary poverty, accompanied by a comfortable sense 
of resources personal or communal in the background, has a sad sense 
of unreality about it. . . . For certain temperaments there is great 
relief in St. Clare’s ‘Privilege of Poverty’—escape from responsibility ; 
escape from that gnawing sense of guilt in privilege unshared. But is 
such escape honest? Is it real?” And she quotes “a member of a 
religious order” as saying, “As for sacrifice, . . . what I have sacri- 
ficed is economic insecurity. My order takes care of me, I have no per- 
sonal financial worries any longer.”** She points out that Father Hunt- 
ington was sorrowfully aware of this difficulty and that one way in 
which he endeavored to avoid it was to eschew endowment for the 
Mother House while reluctantly accepting it for other works of the 
Order such as Kent School.?* 

Miss Scudder also observes that the vow of chastity was “probably 
the easiest” for Father Huntington. “There is no evidence that mar- 
riage ever attracted him. . . . No one of his myriad women penitents 
can ever have been sex-conscious in his presence.”** 

The Order grew slowly. After Dod’s departure Huntington was, 
as we have seen, joined by Sturges Allen, who was professed on Decem- 

19Scudder, pp. 200-1. Father Whittemore, in his preface, says that authority 
in the Order is vested ultimately not in the Superior but in the group or Chapter, 
but this does not quite meet all of Miss Scudder’s misgivings. 

20[b., pp. 95-96. A correspondent in The Churchman of February 21, 1885, 
pointed out the difference between sisterhoods and brotherhoods of priests in 


this respect; namely, that sisters had taken no previous vow “to a written law 
and a consituted authority which . . . becomes subordinate to that of the new 
order.” 

21Scudder, pp. 211-12. 

22Father Whittemore, in his preface, suggests that Father Huntington may 
have been mistaken in not accepting endowments for the Mother House. 

23Scudder, p. 204. 
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ber 1, 1886. H.B. Sargent, the third member, came as a novice in 1891. 
He was professed three years later. 

It was in 1891 that the Order ceased parochial work at the Holy 
Cross Mission and moved uptown to a rented house on Pleasant Avenue 
near 125th Street. The next year it moved to a cottage which had 
been given it in the country town of Westminster, Maryland. In 1904 
it moved to its present site at West Park, New York. At that time 
there were six members, if we count W. F. Mayo who was then still 
a novice. S. C. Hughson and F. H. Sill had been professed in 1902. 

The move to the country, thinks Miss Scudder, must have cost 
Father Huntington “cruel heart-searchings. It meant the abandonment 
of that direct fellowship with the poor which had been an authentic 
part of his vocation.” “He dropped out almost completely from activity 
in social reform.” The necessity to surrender his earlier ideal “surely 
was the sharpest sorrow he was called on to endure.” “From now on 
we must note reverently a change in emphasis. The vibrant joy in 
adventure, the vigorous initiative, the delighted zest in what were to 
him the wars of the Lord, fade away.” “The Order of the Holy Cross 
was destined to conform increasingly to the conventional monastic pat- 
tern,”’*5 

The reason for this change is something of an enigma in the 
life of Father Huntington. Miss Scudder explains it, as far as she 
does explain it, by saying in essence, that his two ideals, monastic re- 
vival and social reform did not, in most men, go together. Indeed it 
was practically impossible for him to find anyone who shared with him 
this twofold enthusiasm. Recruits were discoverable who were keen 
for monastic revival and ready to devote themselves to the propaganda 
of “Catholic” doctrines and practices in the Church, but who had little 
or none of his social passion. Hence he was faced with the alternative 
of continuing his social activities and seeing his order die out, or aban- 
doning them and seeing it grow. He sadly chose the latter. 

He was, in his New York days, says Miss Scudder, fond of quot- 
ing the verses of George Macdonald: 


I said “Let me walk in the fields” ; 
He said, “Nay walk in the town.” 

I said, “There are no flowers there”; 
He said, flowers, but a crown.”?¢ 


It is not only an enigma, it is something of a tragedy that Father 
Huntington appears to have come to a point when he felt that to insure 


24There were 21 members at the time of Father Huntington’s death. 
25Scudder, pp. 170, 174-177, 309. 
261b., p. 110. 
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the continuance of his Order he had to permit it to pluck the flowers 
and abandon the crown. 

At least that is the impression Miss Scudder’s book makes on this 
reader.”" 

What is certain is that although Father Huntington ceased to be 
active in social causes he never abandoned his social beliefs. His oc- 
casional expression of them throughout his life makes that clear. But 
for the most part he was silent concerning them after the removal from 
New York. Miss Scudder somewhat tantalizingly alludes to certain 
problems in this connection which she makes little effort to solve. For 
instance she says that the suggestion is sometimes heard that the dis- 
taste of some members of the Order for Father Huntington’s social 
activity sprang from fear of alienating rich patrons. This suggestion, 
she says, should be met with indignant repudiation. But a few lines 
farther on she writes: “One friend very near him [Father Hunting- 
ton] says that when challenged by the inevitable question as to pressure 
from privileged donors on the policy of the Order, he would never 
reply, evading with a certain evident sadness. When visiting his family 
he would ask them their attitude, would listen a little wistfully, and 
say nothing.” 

Farther down the same page she remarks that “it has been said” 
that during those periods of his life when others were in the position 
of superior of the Order, “he was scrupulously silent on public affairs,” 
“but that the moment he became head of the Order again he would re- 
sume his comments.” “Such statements,” she adds, “need veérifica- 
tion.”*® But she neither verifies nor disproves them. 

On the relinquishment of his social activity Father Huntington 
gave himself to the upbuilding of the Order and to ministration in the 
Episcopal Church at large, as preacher, as leader of retreats and mis- 
sions, as spiritual director of individuals. There is no question as to 
his preeminence in all these fields or to the notable service he rendered 
in them, but a discussion of them lies outside the scope of this paper. 
It should be noted, however, that his letters of counsel and direction 
to individuals, quoted in the latter part of Miss Scudder’s volume, are 
of absorbing interest. It is a pity that not more of them are quoted— 
but perhaps no more were available. 

Nor can we leave this study without citing an incident illustrative 
of Father Huntington’s ministry to troubled souls—perhaps the most 
revealing in the book: 

A woman came to Father Huntington once for counsel and help. 

27Father Whittemore, in his preface, argues that Father Huntington, in jet- 


tisoning his social activities, was pursuing a higher aim and a wider vision. 
28Scudder, pp. 218-19. 
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“Father, I am in great distress. My health has begun to fail and I 
am afraid I shall lose my position.” “Yes, and what then?” “You 
don’t understand, Father; I have no one to support me. I am wholly 
dependent on holding my position. I have nothing else.” Again he 
said: “And what would happen if you did lose your position?” 
“Why,—you don’t seem to realize. J Would Starve.” “And couldn’t 
you starve, my daughter? Other people have starved to death. 
Couldn’t you?” Silence for a few moments, and then light broke in 
her face: “Why, of course, I could. Yes—I could starve to death 
if I have to. I have been afraid to face it. Now I can. You have 
set me free. I am not afraid of Anything now.””” 


29Scudder, pp. 337-38. 
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ALMANACS AND YEAR BOOKS OF THE EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH * 


By Clifford P. Morehouse 
Editor of The Living Church 


in the Episcopal Church, extending over a period of more than 
two centuries and a half. Yet there has never been an official 
annual directory, published by authority of General Convention. All 
of these publications have been issued through the private initiative 
of editors and publishers—sometimes bishops or other clergymen but 
often laymen—and have depended for their support and continuation 
upon the acceptance of the Church public, and the patronage of ad- 
vertisers who have recognized these indispensable publications as ex- 
ceptionally valuable advertising media. Because of this, there have 
frequently been competing annuals in the Church, with sometimes as 
many as three or four vying for the attention of the Church public. 
Since 1922, however, there has been only a single yearbook published 
for the Episcopal Church—The Living Church Annual. 
The distinction between an almanac and a yearbook is not a clear- 
cut one, and most of the Church’s annual publications have been a 
combination of both. Properly speaking, an almanac is a book giving 
a calendar for the coming year with various data, astronomical and 
otherwise, while a yearbook is a book published or revised once a 
year, giving statistical and other information pertaining to the past 
year. The Living Church Annual of the present day combines the 
ecclesiastical calendar and lectionary for the coming year (though 
without the astronomical features characteristic of almanacs) with the 
statistics of the year preceding, historical records of the Church, es- 


A LMANACS and year books have a long and honorable history 


*This paper was prepared originally as a part of a thesis on Origins of the 
Episcopal Church Press written for the degree of Master of Arts in the journal- 
ism department of Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. I am greatly indebted 
to the late Prof. Maynard W. Brown of that University for encouraging me to 
undertake this study and carry it to a conclusion. I am also indebted to Dean 
Jerry L. O’Sullivan and other members of the Marquette journalism faculty and 
to the librarian of that university. I am also indebted to the librarians of the 
General Theological Seminary and Nashotah House for the use of those libraries, 
and to the Rev. Dr. E. Clowes Chorley, the Rev. Dr. Walter H. Stowe, and Mr. 
Alexander B. Andrews for suggestions, criticisms, and material. 
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pecially the episcopate, and current data about the clergy, the dioceses, 
and the institutions and organizations of the Church. The evolution of 
the Annual into a book of this character is a long and interesting one. 


I. BrRapForp’s AMERICAN ALMANAC 


The first known almanac of the Episcopal Church was the Ameri- 
can Almanac published by the well-known printer of Colonial days, 
William Bradford, as early as 1686.' | Copies of this early almanac are 
very scarce, and although the issues consist of only a few pages, they 
have brought high prices from collectors of early American literature. 

William Bradford was the first printer in the Middle Atlantic 
States, and the first to propose the printing of the Bible and Prayer 
Book on this side of the Atlantic.2 He was an ardent Churchman, 
having been converted to Anglicanism from the Quaker faith. Subse- 
quently he became a vestryman of Trinity Church,’ in the churchyard 
of which his body lies buried. In 1863, when his 200th anniversary 
was celebrated, the Trinity corporation restored his monument, and 
traffic on Broadway paused at the hour of noon to honor the memory 
of the noted Churchman, journalist, and publisher. 

The title page of Bradford’s almanac for 1705 reads: “The Ameri- 
can Almanac for the year of Christian Account 1705. Being the first 
after Leap Year. And the fourth year of our gracious Sovereign Queen 
Anne.” The editor is “Daniel Leeds, Philomat” and it is “Printed and 
Sold by William Bradford at the Bible, in New York.” 

An almanac is generally considered as a rather impartial publi- 
cation, but Bradford’s almanac was not of that kind. With the zeal of 
converts, he felt everything connected with his previous religious af- 
filiation to be anathema and he therefore gave his editor full liberty 
to attack the Quakers. This “Daniel Leeds, Philomat” did vigorously, 
devoting much of his space to condemning the Quakers out of the 
writings of their own leaders. Rival almanac makers were also fair 
game. Thus he describes one Jacob Taylor of Philadelphia as “a lump 
of conceit” because he “makes the moon to be south for two nights 
together at the same hour and minute,” but on another occasion he 
had to confess that errors in his own publication made the “atheistical” 

1J, M. Jacobson, Development of American Political Thought (N. Y. 1932). 

2Most of this sketch is taken from an article entitled The First Church Al- 
manac in America, by B. F. DeCosta, in the Churchman of December 28, 1878. 

3From 1703 to 1710, according to the official list in History of the Parish of 
Trinity Church, by Dr. Morqan Dix (6 vols., N. Y. 1898ff.). Bradford died in 
1742. A bronze tablet was erected in 1893 by the New York Historical Society 


at the building of the Cotton Exchange, site of his first printing press (Dix, vol. 
1, pp. 226-227). 
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Jacob Taylor “crow like a cock,” and “write several pages to run ine 
down.” 

Romanism was another bete noir of the editor, but he refused to 
reject sound customs because they were held in common with the 
Roman Catholics. Thus, in advocating Holy Days, he wrote: “What 
though the Papists (who rent themselves from the Episcopal Church 
which Christ and His apostles left established) have introduced idolatry 
and superstition in the observance of those holy days, must we there- 
fore forget them, and reject the good use of them too? No, God for- 
bid. For by the same rule we may reject the Scriptures and the whole 
Christian religion.” 

“Philomat” also frequently expressed himself in verse, of which 
the following, introducing the almanac for 1707, is typical: 


“Thus I’ve appear’d in print full twenty years, 
While others play bow-peep, and sometimes appear 
Then disappear, yet still I keep my station, 

And yearly jog on in familiar fashion.” 


In 1714 Daniel Leeds, noting that he had labored 27 years to 
supply a “diary gratis,” resigned in favor of his son, who also de- 
scribed himself as “Philomat.” No Puritan, in the introduction to the 
December section of his almanac, “Philomat” informed good Church- 
men that 


“Strong beer stout syder and a good fire 
Are things this season doth require.” 


DeCosta observes: “Notwithstanding the apparent oddity of many 
features of these almanacs, the projector is worthy of all praise. He 
really did a good work for the infant Church in America, and one 
that should be acknowledged. Bradford saw the importance of main- 
taining sound Church principles at a time when a general indifference 
prevailed. This he did with wisdom and moderation.” 


II. Sworps’ Pocket ALMANACK (1816-1860) 


The first real yearbook of the Episcopal Church was Swords’ Pocket 
Almanack, begun in 1816 and continued to 1860. This was published 
in New York by the firm of T. & J. Swords, leading Church pub- 
lishers for nearly a century. 

Thomas and James Swords were sons of a retired junior officer 
in the British army whose considerable estate in Saratoga County, 
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New York, was confiscated during the Revolution.t When he died 
in 1780 he left his wife and five children destitute. In 1786 two sons, 
James and Thomas, set up a printing shop at 160 Pearl Street, New 
York City. Dr. Lowndes writes of them :° 


“They were young men of energy and industry, and soon 
built up a large business. In 1790 the first number of the 
New York Magazine was issued from their press, which* was 
well printed and had engravings of various buildings in the 
city of New York and elsewhere. It had a brief existence of 
seven years, but is still valued for its contemporary notices 
of persons and events. The continuation of the Society Library 
Catalogue, printed in 1792, of which but a few copies exist, 
is a good specimen of their work. They early began to do 
the printing for Trinity Church, in which was included the 
Journals of the Diocesan Convention and sometimes those of 
the General Convention. In 1800 they printed a supplemen- 
tary catalogue for the Society Library, of which Thomas 
Swords was a member. John Pintard, noting the fact in his 
manuscripts, says of the firm: 


“*They have risen to some degree of wealth by their in- 
dustry, have two printing presses, and six or eight hands, 
with more work to execute, than they can perform; they are 
the neatest and most correct printers on the continent.’ ’’ 


Both of the brothers were loyal Churchmen, and Thomas Swords 
was a vestryman of Trinity Church from 1817 until his death in 1843. 
He was also an intimate friend of Bishop Hobart. James Swords, 
in addition to his publishing interests, was president of the Washing- 
ton Life Insurance Co. He died in 1848. 

During the life-time of the two brothers, their book store was 
the general meeting place of the clergy of New York and vicinity. 

After the death of Thomas Swords, the name of the firm was 
Swords and Stanford,® to 1856; then successively Stanford, Swords & 
Co.; Stanford and Delisser; G. W. Delisser; and finally Delisser & 
Proctor until its dissolution about 1880. 

*See Archives of General Convention, edited by Arthur Lowndes (6 vols, 
N. ‘in oh Vol. IV, P. 330 ff. 

6The magazine no doubt; not the press, as the grammatical construction 


would indicate. 
ans by Lowndes from Keep’s History of the New York Society Library, 


8Dr. Lowndes, in Archives of General Convention. Several items of corre- 
spondence between the Swords brothers and the Bishop are given verbatim in 
the Archives. Other letters, in which business and personal items are delightfully 
— are contained in Ilistory of the Parish of Trinity Church, by Dr. Mor- 
gan Dix. 

®Thomas N. Stanford, the new junior partner, had long been connected with 
the firm. Archives, P. 333. 
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Swords’ Pocket Almanack was a tiny 32 mo publication (about 
4-1/2 by 3 inches). The first issue, that of 1816, contained 64 pages. 
In it the editors announced : 


“Swords’s Pocket Almanack and Christian's Calendar 
makes its appearance at the solicitation of many members of 
the Episcopal communion who have searched in vain among 
the almanacks published in this city for one adapted to the 
particular circumstances of their church.’”?° 


Despite its small size Swords’ Pocket Almanack contained a con- 
siderable amount of information of value to Church people. Notable 
from the beginning was the complete clergy list, a tabulation of the 
various dioceses of the Episcopal Church, and a list of the principal 
institutions of the Church. By 1822 the Almanack had expanded to 
72 pages, in 1827 to 88 pages, and by 1829 it contained 96 pages —still 
in the 32mo size. 

The 1829 Almanack is an interesting one to analyze, as it is typical 
of the earlier editions. The title page, in the custom of the day, was 
virtually filled with reading matter in various types as follows :** 


SWORDS'’s 
Pocket Almanack, 
Christian’s Calendar, 
and 
Ecclesiastical Register, 
For the Year of Our Lord 
1829; 
From the creation of the world 5883: 
Being the first after Bissextile, or Leap Year, and, until July 4, the 
53d of the Independence of the United States. 
Fitted to the Meridian of New-York. 
Containing the lunations, eclipses, and rising and setting of the 
Sun and Moon, and time of 
High Water. 
Together with an accurate notice of all the Festivals and Fasts of 
the Church, List of the Clergy, Societies, 
ete. ote, 


NEW-YORK: 
Printed and sold by T. & J. Swords, 
No. 127 Broadway 


1Swords’ Pocket Almanack, 1816. 
11] bid., 1829, 
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The contents of this issue may be summarized as follows: 


Pages 1 to 14, Calendar with phases of the moon, times 
sun rises and sets, high water in New York, Feast 
and Fast Days, etc. 

Pages 15 to 32, an explanation of the Festivals and Fasts 
observed by the Church. 

Pages 33 to 36, the succession of American bishops, with 
a brief biographical sketch of each. (21 bishops had 
been consecrated up to the date of this issue.) 

Pages 37 to 62, list of the clergy of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States, by Dioceses. 

Pages 63 to 68, Archbishops and bishops of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, the Scottish Epis- 
copal Church, and the Anglican missionary episcopate 
in India, the West Indies, Canada, and Newfound- 
land. 


Pages 69 to 70, standing committees of the American 
Church. 

Page 71, conventional meetings. 

Pages 71 and 72, secretaries of conventions. 

Pages 72 to 75, Directions for Candidates for Orders. 

Pages 73 to 78, Religious, Scientific, Literary, and Be- 
nevolent Institutions. 

Pages 78 to 96, a tabulation of institutions by dioceses. 


Subsequent editions of Swords’ Pocket Almanack followed the same 
general style, though other matters were added from time to time as, 
for example, pages of hymn suggestions, of practical maxims, tables of 
eclipses, and so on. After the first few issues also the calendar was 
interleaved so that owners of the Almanack could make their own 
notes therein. 

Swords’ Pocket Almanack continued for many years, always in 
the 32mo size but with a constantly increasing number of pages. Thus 
the issue for 1846 consisted of 128 pages, that of 1849, 164 pages; 
1859, 244 pages, and 1860, 256 pages. The growth in size is accounted 
for mostly by the rapid growth of the Church and the consequent need 
of including more names of individuals and institutions. Some addi- 
tional material was added, however, including a limited amount of ad- 
vertising. 

The title page of Swords’ Pocket Almanack bore the name of T. & J. 
Swords as publishers and subsequently of their successors, Swords and 
Stanford and later Stanford and Delisser. The last issue bearing the 
imprint of this pioneer Church publishing house was that for 1859, the 
1860 issue bearing the imprint of the Rev. F. D. Harriman, 762 Broad- 
way, New York.!? This was apparently the last issue of this Almanack, 


12Swords’ Pocket Almanack, 1860. 
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which did not long survive the demise of the publishing house that 
had originally sponsored it. 


III. ALMANACK (1830-1840) 
THE CHurRcH ALMANACK (1841-1892) 
AMERICAN CHURCH ALMANAC AND YEAR Book (1892-1917) 
CHURCHMAN’S YEAR BooK AND AMERICAN CHURCH ALMANAC 
(1918-1921) 


But Swords’ Pocket Almanack was not for long the only year book 
of the Episcopal Church. In 1830 the first issue of the Churchman’s 
Almanac was published by the Protestant Episcopal Press of New York. 
This was evidently a rival publication, for in its first issue’* it referred 
to “other almanacks,” mentioning that some of these had promoted 
“principles hostile to the interests of piety and virtue.” This 
new handbook was to further “the interests of religion through the 
medium of the pure doctrine and order of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church.”"* The first three issues of the Churchman’s Almanac were 
edited by the Rt. Rev. William Murray Stone, Bishop of Maryland, 
assisted by the Rev. Dr. J. V. Van Ingen.*® 

With the issue of 1832 the Churchman’s Almanac was “recast with 
a view to brevity, simplicity, and general usefulness.”"* The table of 
contents of this issue shows the type of material that was contained in 
its 36 octavo pages: 


Post Office and Postage 

A Tide Table—Height of Tides 

The Planets; names, distances, &c 

Equinoxes and Solstices 

Chronicological Cycles 

Explanation of do... 

Moveable Festivals and Fasts 

Customary Notes 

Eclipses—Transit . . 

Comets—Rising and Setting of the Sun for Boston, 

Directions to find the length of days or nights 

Calendar, with Useful Remarks, and Chronological 
Notes... 


13Churchman’s Almanac, 1830. 

4But Brewer, op. cit., notes, P. 501, that “for some reason it included tables 
of postage rates, tides, court sessions and the rising and setting of the sun, and 
omitted lists of standing committees and convention dates and secretaries, and 
matters concerning theological education.” 

15Preface to Living Church Annual, 1922, P. 9. 

16Churchman’s Almanac, 1832. 
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Statistics, of the Prot. Epis. Ch. in the United 


States 21 
General Institutions of the P. E. Church 25 
Gen. Theol. Seminary, its History, present state, and 

Terms... 

Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the 

Protestant Episcopal Church 
General Prot. Epis. S. S. Union 
New York Protestant Epis. Press 
Episcopal Colleges, Tabular View—Geneva Col- 

Washington College 

Kenyon College 

William and Mary College 

Columbia College 

Theological Seminaries of the Protestant Episcopal 

Colleges and Theological Seminaries in the United 

States ... 

Progress of the Church 

History of the Book of Common Prayer 

Periodical Publications of the P. E. Church in the 

Statistics of the World 


No issue of the Churchman’s Almanac was published for 1833 be- 
cause of a widespread epidemic of Asiatic cholera.‘* The publication was 
resumed in 1834 under the editorship of the Rev. J. F. Schroeder, who 
was succeeded in 1839 by the Rev. John W. Brown of Astoria, L. I. 
Until 1840 the publisher’s imprint was: ‘New York: Protestant Epis- 
copal Press, No. 46 Lumber St., in the rear of Trinity Church,” and 
afterward at 28 Ann St. (1837) and (1839) 142 Fulton St. The 1840 
issue was edited “by Louis Sherman.” In 1841 the name was changed 
to the Church Almanac, a name that continued unchanged through many 
years. From that year, for a long term, it was published by the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Tract Society, and the editors’ signatures, B. I. H. and 
J. D. C., probably designate the Rev. Dr. B. I. Haight, rector of All 
Saints’ Church, New York, and the Rev. J. D. Carder, secretary for 
domestic missions. For the most part, however, the information given 
is simply that the publication is edited by a committee of the society. 
Until 1846 the Almanac did not exceed 36 pages, and the information 
given is very meagre indeed. 

In 1841 the price of the Almanac was 6-1/4 cents for a single copy, 
or $4.00 a hundred.t® The sale of the book for 1834 was between 


Living Church Annual, 1922, P. 9. 
Church Almanac, 1841. 
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8,000 and 9,000 copies, by 1837 it had increased to 11,500.*® 

By 1846 the Churchman’s Almanac had expanded to 48 pages and 
it continued to grow as well as to improve in typography and in con- 
tents until with the issue of 1892 it attained 166 pages. 

The Church Almanac bore the imprint of the Protestant Episcopal 
Tract Society, “at their depository, 28 Ann St.,” with various changes of 
address: (1843) 20 John St., (1854) 55 East 13th St., (1863) No. 5 
Cooper Union, Fourth Ave., near 8th St., (1866) Nos. 5 and 13 Cooper 
Union, Fourth Ave. near 8th St., (1870) Cooper Union, Fourth Ave. 
near 8th St., and (1882) 12 Astor Place, near Broadway, with the 
addition: “James Pott, publisher.” 

The 1871 issue was “compiled by William G. Farrington, A. M.,” 
and the 1875 issue: “compiled by William G. Farrington, D. D.” Other 
issues do not bear the name of the compiler. 

With the issue for 1893 the name was changed to American Church 
Almanac and Year Book, and the publication was enlarged to 376 text 
pages and 44 pages of advertisements.” In this issue the editors said: 


“The sixty-third issue of the Church Almanac and Year 
Book is presented to the Church in a new form and dress, 
signs, we trust, of fresh vigour and life. 

“The purpose of an Almanac is to furnish facts and not 
doctrine. No pains have been spared to revise and bring all the 
information contained in it to date. It has been the endeavour 
of the Editor not to omit any permanent Church organization, 
no matter how small or feeble it might seem in point of num- 
bers, so that an enquirer looking up any given locality can 
know whether a Church Service is held there or not. 

“All the information relating to a Diocese has been 
grouped under the head of that Diocese, and the Post Office ad- 
dress of the Clergy will be found in the Clerical Directory. This 
arrangement will obviate the necessity of issuing separate Parish 
Lists, as heretofore. 

“For the purposes of comparison, the statistics for 1891 
and 1892 have been given under each Diocese wherever they 
could be ascertained. 

“The information relating to Dioceses, Parishes, and the 
Clergy, has been extended so as to include the Church of Eng- 
land in Canada, Newfoundland, and the West Indies. 

“All communications relating to the Church Almanac and 
Year Book should be addressed to the Editor.” 


A notable feature of this issue of the Almanac was a reproduction 


19Jiving Church Annual, 1922, P. 9. 
—e Church Almanac and Year Book, 1893, James Pott & Co., pub- 
Ss. 
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of VanDyke’s portrait of Archbishop Laud, in full colors, printed in 
Holland and tipped into the American publication. 

The American Church Almanac continued its publication on this 
lavish scale for a number of years. Undoubtedly it was enabled to 
do so because of the general support given to it by advertisers, both 
religious and secular.*1_ Thus this yearbook readily became “the indis- 
pensible vade mecum to all American Churchmen.”*? But the editor 
of this Almanac, as of all Church yearbooks, found difficulty in obtain- 
ing accurate returns. He says, for example, in the preface to the 1895 
edition : 


“The editor has to thank many friends for kind advice and 
helpful suggestions, and if imperfections are found he would re- 
peat, while acknowledging his own fallibility, the rather pathetic 
comment of one of the diocesan secretaries in his lament over 
the kind of information received: ‘What can you do when one 
man returns only one sitting in his church, but values that at 
$1,000,000?” 


The truly amazing thing about this remarkable Almanac which 
grew in time to contain more than 400 pages is that its price for many 
years was 50 cts. if bound in cloth and interleaved, or 35 cts. in paper 
cover.*® 

The American Church Almanac continued to be published by James 


Pott & Co., up to and including the issue of 1902. The issue of 1903, 
which contained 512 pages of text and 48 pages of advertising bore 
the imprint of Edwin S. Gorham as publisher, Church Missions House, 
New York. This was listed as volume 73 of the publication and it 
continued with Mr. Gorham’s imprint up to and including the issue of 
1917. The contents did not change very much in this period; indeed, 
in one issue the editor wrote :** 


“Tt has no new features; time has demonstrated that the 
readers of a year book require just what this year book fur- 
nishes. Its aim has been, and is, to be a reference book testify- 
ing to the activities of the Church, as William Ewart Gladstone 
so aptly put it, when speaking of a former issue: 

““*A work which testifies so amply and conclusively to the 
faith and zeal of the Episcopal Church in the United States 
manifested as it is through so much useful and diversified 
activity.’ 

210One interesting advertisement is a full page one in the issue for 1895, set- 
ting forth the features of the Inebriates’ Home at Fort Hamilton, N. Y. 
22In preface to the issue for 1595. 


23 American Church Almanac for 1898, P. 294, 
24American Church Almanac for 1904, P. 2. 
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The price by this time had increased to 60 cts. in cloth cover, 


interleaved, and 35 cts. in paper. 

With the issue of 1918 the name of this publication was changed 
to the Churchman’s Year Book and American Church Almanac. Pub- 
lication was taken over from Mr. Gorham by the Churchman Co. which 


said, in its preface: 


“The Churchman Company, in taking over the American 
Church Almanac, which it issues this year as the Churchman’s 
Year Book, has set itself the task of providing the Church with 
a compendium of thoroughly accurate and accessible information 
covering the whole personnel and organization of the Church. 
The Almanac was first issued in 1830. This, therefore, is the 
eighty-eighth volume. Through this long period it has effec- 
tively served an important purpose. It has kept pace with the 
growing life and organization of the Church,—an achievement 
that has required ever increasing labor and care. 

“The Church makes no official provision for the publica- 
tion of Church statistics. There is no complete, official list of 
the names and addresses of our 5668 clergy, of the thousands of 
our parishes and missions. Nor is there any official compilation 
showing the work or personnel of the multitude of organiza- 
tions that are serving the Church. It is this need which the 
Year Book must meet. To do so it must assemble from a great 
number of widely-scattered sources a vast amount of detailed 
information—much of it information which appears to be 
nowhere a matter of precise record. No pains have been 
} spared, however, in making the Year Book as accurate and 

up-to-date as present facilities permit. If errors occur we mean 
to see that they are discovered and rectified in the next issue; 

for that issue a system of records is already being devised 
which will insure, we are confident, a very superior degree of 
accuracy.” 


In its later years for a long period the almanac was edited by the 
Rev. W. G. Farrington, D. D., and afterwards by the Rev. Arthur 
Lowndes, D. D. 

The last independent issue of the Churchman’s Year Book and 
American Church Almanac was that for 1921, consisting of 512 pages 
and 32 pages of advertising. The following year, 1922, it was merged 
in The Living Church Annual. 


IV. Wuittaker’s CHURCHMAN’s ALMANAC (1854-1908) 


Another distinguished Church publisher of the middle 19th century, 
in the tradition of Bradford and the Swords brothers, began the pub- 
lication of a yearbook and almanac. Mr. Thomas Whittaker of New 
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York established Whittaker’s Churchman’s Almanac with an edition 
published late in 1853 for the year 1854. There were already two year- 
books on the market—Swords’ Pocket Almanack and the Protestant 
Episcopal Tract Society’s Churchman’s Almanac—but Mr. Whittaker, 
finding neither of them entirely to his liking, did not hesitate to enter 
the field. Whittaker’s Almanac was broader in scope than its prede- 
cessors for it soon came to include lists of the clergy of British North 
America and bishops of the Anglican Church in other parts of the 
world, as well as detailed lists of churches in New York City and on 
Long Island and city directories of the clergy in principal cities through- 
out the United States. It also contained the lectionary and full diocesan 
information, plus an ingenious “universal calendar,” tables of rates of 
postage, presidents of the United States, sovereigns of Europe, religious 
sects in England and Wales, chronological landmarks, statistics of the 
U. S. census, chronology of some important inventions, and a variety 
of other information of greater or less value. 

An entire section with illustrations was given over to the Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary Society of the Church, which listed its pub- 
lications and its mission stations and institutions both at home and 
abroad. 

Like his fellow-editors, Mr. Whittaker found it difficult to keep 


track of the clergy owing to their frequent changes of address. Thus 
in the 1876 issue he wrote :*° 


“Encouraged by the support given to previous editions of 
this Almanac, by the clergy and laity, in all sections of the 
Church, both in the United States and the Dominion of Canada, 
the publisher comes once more before the public, trusting 
that the results of the present year may prove even more ac- 
ceptable than anything offered in the past. He is obliged to re- 
mind the reader, however, of the practical difficulties that lie 
in the way when an effort is made to secure perfectly correct 
lists of the clergy, owing to the incessant removals from one 
parish to another. Still the most painstaking labor has been be- 
stowed upon this department of the Almanac; and the Church 


newspapers have been consulted weekly for the purpose of not- 
ing changes.” 


A year later Mr. Whittaker took a further step in the expansion 
of his almanac. He wrote :* 


“Besides a list of the clergy of British North America, 
there is now given the succession of Bishops of this branch of 
the Anglican Church. The Almanac is thus more than ever an 


hittaker’s Churchman’s Almanac, 1876. 
26Whittaker’s Churchman’s Almanac, 1877. 
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international publication, and we are glad to have increasing 
evidence of the approval that attends our course in thus con- 
tributing, as far as may lie within our power, to strengthen 
the evident tendency toward intercommunion.” . . . “If suffi- 
cient encouragement were received, the publisher would in 
future undertake to give the Almanac more of the character of 
a ‘Year Book’ than heretofore.” 


In the 1878 issue he wrote :*7 


“Our publication has not yet reached the proportions of a 
“Year Book’ but this end is kept constantly in view.” 


He adds the following rather cryptic comment: “In the Succession 
of American Bishops, the names of the living have been put in the 
heavier-faced type; and additional interest has been given to the 
Necrology of the past year.” 

Like all editors of Church annuals, Mr. Whittaker had a strong 
sense of continuity in these publications. Thus, in the 1879 edition he 
wrote 


“As early as 1686, Bradford, the famous Church printer 
of New York and Philadelphia, undertook the publication of a 
Church Almanac, believing that it opened an important field 
of usefulness. In the same conviction we have continued our 
own publication from year to year. We do not anticipate the 
time when it will be suspended, but anticipate an increased cir- 
culation from year to year.” 


In the 1880 preface to Whittaker’s we read :** 


“Last year we celebrated the Silver Wedding (sic) of the 
Almanac, and now we start with fair prospects toward the Fes- 
tival of Gold. By turning to the earliest issues of the Almanac, 
and comparing them with the present number, one cannot but 
feel impressed by the evidence of Church growth. During the 
quarter of a century more than a thousand parishes have been 
added to the list, while the number of the clergy is nearly 
double. The Almanac itself continues to grow, and it is hoped 
there is a corresponding increase in value.” 


Whittaker’s Almanac did arrive at its “Festival of Gold,” for it 
continued through the issue of 1908. It was then combined with The 
Living Church Annual and the joint publication for 1909 was entitled 
“The Living Church Annual and Whittaker’s Churchman’s Almanac.” 
In it the editor of the Annual wrote :*° 


27Whittaker’s Churchman’s Almanac, 1878. 
28Whittaker’s Churchman’s Almanac, 1879. 
29Whittaker’s Churchman’s Almanac, 1880. 
38°Living Church Annual and Whittaker’s Churchman’s Almanac, 1909. 
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“W hittaker’s Churchman’s Almanac first came into exist- 
ence in 1854. For a long term of years it has been associated 
with the well-known publishing house of Thomas Whittaker, 
which has been so influential a factor in the production of 
religious literature during the past half century . . . If there 
ever was a necessity for two almanacs it has long since ceased. 
The matter must, in the nature of the case, be largely identical, 
and the distinctive variations between the two are easily ad- 
justed. It has not been difficult therefore to effect consolidation ; 
but the courtesy and cooperation rendered in that somewhat 
delicate task by Mr. Whittaker and his able associates has made 
the duties of the editor of the combined publication pleasant 
where they might have been perplexing. Hereafter the two 
publications lose their separate identity in the consolidated 
volume.” 


V. TRANSIENT PUBLICATIONS 


The 19th century was a time of extensive publications and in the 
Church it was a time of sharp controversy. This was the principal 
reason for the continuation of competing annual publications and for 
the appearance of a number of transient ones that published only a 
few issues and then disappeared. Most of these publications do not 
require special mention and, indeed, some of them have been for- 
gotten entirely. One of them, however, had a considerable influence 
in its day, and, therefore, should be recalled in this connection. 

The Churchman’s Calendar, published in New York by the Gen- 
eral Protestant Episcopal Sunday School Union and Church Book So- 
ciety, at 762 Broadway for a number of years in the 1860's, was spon- 
sored by Dr. Arthur Cleveland Coxe, Bishop of Western New York. It 
was “designed to exhibit an actual view of the Holy Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church in all the world.” This it did by endeavoring to give 
a “synoptical view” and statistics, including tables of the episcopate for 
the Oriental Churches, the Latin Churches, and the Anglican Churches. 
In addition there was a section on the “abnormal churches”, which were 
described as: “Those churches more or less irregular in point of dis- 
cipline which preserve the Apostolic episcopate and are presumptively 
Orthodox, though possibly not in all points.” 

The Churchman’s Calendar also published a series of diocesan 
annals, notably for Kentucky and Pennsylvania. These were very care- 
fully compiled and are valuable as source material, in which way they 
were used by Bishop William Stevens Perry in his monumental His- 
tory of the Church. 
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Two other yearbooks of transient character were the Episcopal 
Register, 1880-83, and A Church Calendar, 1889-98. Files of these for 
the years mentioned are to be found in the General Seminary library. 


VI. Tue Livinc Courcu ANNUAL (1882 to date) 


In 1878 The Living Church was established as a weekly periodical 
and a year later it was taken over by Drs. C. W. Leffingwell and Arthur 
Seymour as editors. Soon these enterprising Church journalists con- 
ceived the idea of publishing a yearbook of their own. The first issue 
of The Living Church Annual was that for 1882 and it was brought 
out rather hastily to compete with the Whittaker and James Pott 
almanacs. Indeed, the editors explain in the preface:** ‘This work 
was decided upon only three months ago and the necessity of setting 
up, stereotyping, and printing almost every page as it was written has 
prevented, amongst other things, that completely logical arrangement of 
contents which the editors know to be desirable and which will in future 
be strictly observed.” 

Nevertheless, in The Living Church of December 31st,°* only a 
week after the publication of the Annual, there appeared a long and ex- 
travagantly complimentary “Letter to the Editor,” praising the new 
Annual and concluding: “I have thus noticed most, but by no means 
all, of the excellencies of the Annual. Enough, however, I think, to jus- 
tify my first assertion, that it is the best of Church Almanacs.” One 
suspects that this laudatory and anonymous “letter” was not without in- 
spiration. 

The feature of the first issue of The Living Church Annual was a 
lengthy article entitled The Holy Catholic Church, in which Church 
history was traced from the earliest days to the latest developments in 
the American Church, concluding with an abstract of American Church 
law. Another feature was the listing of “black letter days” in the com- 
bined calendar and lectionary—probably the first time that this had 
been done in the Church in this country. Apparently the idea met 
with some opposition, for in their preface to the 1883 edition we read: 


“The editors take pleasure in presenting to the public this 
second issue of the Living Church Annual, enlarged and im- 
proved. For the generous commendations and kind criticisms 
bestowed upon the first issue, they desire to express thanks. 
Many suggestions have been followed and some errors have 
been corrected. As to the Black Letter Days of the Calendar, 
to which a few readers have objected, it is thought best, on the 


312 iving Church Annual, 1882. 
822 iving Church, December 31, 1881. 
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whole, to retain them, the Holy Days of the American Prayer 
Book being made more prominent by rubrication.” 


The 1883 Living Church Annual also contained a “list of the Epis- 
copal Sees and Bishops of the Church Throughout the World’”—An- 
glican, Eastern Orthodox, Old Catholic, and Roman Catholic. The edi- 
tors wrote: “To the preparation of this, the Rev. Charles R. Hale, 
S. T. D., of Baltimore, has generously devoted his time and learning, 
carrying on an extensive correspondence in all the principal languages 
of the world. It is safe to say that nothing has ever before appeared 
in any publication on this subject so complete and reliable.” 

Drs. Leffingwell and Seymour were ardent exponents of the Catho- 
lic Revival, a principal feature of which was the restoration of the 
weekly and later the daily celebration of the Holy Communion. In 
the 1883 Annual they published an extensive list of churches in the 
United States having weekly and fortnightly celebrations of the Holy 
Eucharist. In the introduction to the list they note that when the cor- 
nerstone of the Church of the Holy Communion in New York City 
was laid in 1844 there was but one parish in the United States which 
maintained a weekly communion—St. Peter’s, Ashtabula, Ohio, which 
had begun its weekly celebration in September, 1842. “And in the 
February number of the Church Monthly, published in 1869, the names 
of the parishes with the weekly communion are there given and amount 
to but 43.” The list in The Living Church Annual contains the names 
of over 200 churches having weekday celebrations and over 100 having 
celebrations at least twice a month. The editors commented that these 
lists “show a very great advance in the minds and hearts of our peo- 
ple with regard to the proper position of the Eucharistic Feast in Chris- 
tian worship.” 

The issues for 1884 and 1885 were also edited and compiled by 
Drs. Leffingwell and Seymour. The former bore imprints of The 
Living Church Press, Chicago, and E. and J. B. Young and Co., New 
York, as had those for 1882 and 1883. The issue for 1885 carried 
on the title page the imprint of S. A. Maxwell and Co., Chicago, but 
was “printed and published by the Living Church Company, 162 Wash- 
ington St., Chicago.” 

Following publication of the 1885 edition, The Living Church An- 
nual was sold to the Young Churchman Co. of Milwaukee, Wis. It 
has been published by this firm ever since, though the name was changed 
in 1918 to Morehouse Publishing Co. and in 1938, through combination 
with Edwin S. Gorham, Inc., to Morehouse-Gorham Co. 

Manager of the Young Churchman Co. was Linden H. Morehouse, 
who some years earlier had established the Young Churchman, a periodi- 


| 
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cal for the children of the Church, and had begun to publish religious 
books. However, the actual compiling and editing of the Annual was 
entrusted to his son, Frederic Cook Morehouse, then a young man 
of 18.** 

In August, 1885, Frederic Morehouse expanded the Annual by 
reprinting the clergy list, with corrections, and sending it to all of the 
clergy of the Church. This was the beginning of a quarterly pub- 
lication which, to gain post-office entry as second class matter, bore the 
cumbersome title, The Living Church Annual and Clergy List Quarterly. 
Thereafter for many years the Annual, supplemented by the Clergy List 
Quarterly, was issued as a quarterly periodical, subscribers receiving 
the complete Annual in December and the corrected clergy list at three 
month intervals during the following year. 

Expansion of The Living Church Annual in the following years 
was rapid. <A “glossary of ecclesiastical terms” was published in the 
1886 issue. A Canadian clergy list was added the next year. The 
Annual grew to more than 300 pages. 

The 1889 issue contained, as a supplement, a good-sized map 
(18x12 inches) of the Church in the United States, indicating the dio- 
ceses, cathedral cities, “educational seats,” and other Church centers. 

With the 1890 issue, the name was simplified to The Living Church 
Quarterly, but the publication continued to consist of one year book 
supplemented by three revised clergy lists annually. In the picturesque 
words of the editor, “the issuance of another Annual is to the Quarterly 
in the ratio of a Christmas banquet to an August picnic.”** The 
yearly subscription price for the banquet plus three picnics was only 25 
cents, thanks to the low printing costs and cheap postage of the day. 
In this issue, also, began the practice of publishing pictures of the 
bishops consecrated during the past year—a practice that has been con- 
tinued to the present day. 

At this time also a campaign was begun against bogus academic 
degrees. In the 1890 issue the editor wrote: ‘We wish we might call 
a halt to the lamentable tendency which so many Americans exhibit, 
including even many of the clergy, to accept honorary degrees from 
institutions which have only a name to exist, and no moral right to 
confer degrees. Not only does it lower him who receives such a de- 
gree, but it also inevitably weakens the honor of a degree taken with 
honor.” This was the opening gun in a campaign which lasted many 
years, in which The Living Church (weekly) exposed many of the 
“degree mills” that were a feature of the contemporary American scene, 


83For an account of his life see Editor’s Quest, by the Rt. Rev. W. Bertrand 
Stevens (Morehouse-Gorham Co., New York, 1940). 
342 iving Church Annual for 1888 (December 1, 1887). 
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and the Annual progressively raised its standards and refused to list 
the degrees of clergymen received from such sources. 

In the 1893 annual issue, The Living Church Quarterly pursued 
its study of the kinds of services held throughout the Church, and pub- 
lished a Directory of Services in the larger cities. From this list it 
summarized the results of its study as follows: “In regard to cele- 
brations of the Holy Communion, out of 547 parishes reporting, 43 
have celebrations daily, 295 weekly, 65 semi-monthly, and 140 monthly, 
leaving 4 at which the frequency is not specified. None report cele- 
brations to be less frequent than monthly, except in one case, where a 
parish is served by a deacon, and the celebration is said to be oc- 
casional, when a priest can be secured. That by far the greater number 
of our Churches no longer adhere to the rule of monthly celebrations, 
which once prevailed, certainly shows room for encouragement.” Also: 
“In addition to the 317 free Churches reported, a large number re- 
ported ‘nearly free,’ ‘practically free,’ ‘free except at 11 o’clock,’ ‘a large 
number of free seats,’ etc., thus showing that the movement in favor 
of free Churches is very widespread.” A study of ritual was also in- 
cluded, indicating that 25% of the churches used altar lights and 4% 
used incense. 

In the issue for 1895 a careful study was made of “American 
Cathedrals—Their Organization and Work.” In a review of the study, 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. Isaac Lea Nicholson, Bishop of Milwaukee, drew 
several conclusions: “First—the Cathedral is no longer here as a 
mere experiment, . . . it has come to stay . . . Second—the American 
Cathedral has got to be the Bishop’s Church, and not the ‘Dean’s own.’ 

. . Third—There can be no real Cathedral with the Vestry system, 
or any vestige of it, remaining in the way.” He added: “Other issues 
would seem to be rapidly proving themselves—the open Church door, 
the daily services, the daily Eucharist, the Diocesan High Altar ever 
pleading the merits of the atoning sacrifice for all within the Bishop’s 
special fold, the community of Clergy—all these concomitants and 
corollaries of the Cathedral system are plainly in view, already begin- 
ning to cluster closely around even our embryotic Cathedral enterprises 
in this American Episcopal Church.” 

Most annual issues of The Living Church Quarterly contained 
some feature of this nature, designed to show the progress of the Church 
in some special field or (as in the series of brief articles on ‘““Why I am 
a Churchman” in the 1899 issue) to provide contemporary witness to 
the faith of the Church. 

With the issue for 1903, the publication became once more The 
Living Church Annual and the quarterly clergy list was discontinued. 
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The choice was not that of the publishers, but resulted from a ruling 
of the Post Office Department that a publication of that nature could 
no longer be entitled to second class mail privileges. In a blistering 
editorial that reads like a foreshadowing of Republican attacks on the 
New Deal, the editor denounced this discrimination. He wrote: 

“Having tried for several years to secure legislation adverse to a 
certain class of publications which were held seriously to embarrass the 
Post Office Department in a financial way, the Department at length 
adopted a process, novel to Americans, of acting without the legislation 
which Congress refused to give. By executive order of subordinates in 
the Post Office Department, the sweeping ‘reform’ or practical confis- 
cation of a number of periodical interests by the United States Govern- 
ment, in the refusal to permit them to be mailed at second-class rates 
of postage, without which they could not be published except at a 
prohibitive cost to the subscriber, was promulgated. Never, in our judg- 
ment, was there a more arbitrary and unreasonable exercise of brute 
force devoid of right. It is quite true that there were abuses in the 
classification of second-class mail matter such as rightly required the 
careful attention both of the Department and of Congress. It is alto- 
gether untrue that such a legitimate publication as The Living Church 
Quarterly came within the rightful purview of any such extension of 
executive control. Many thousand Churchmen had availed themselves 
of the opportunity to secure the quarterly corrected list of the clergy, 
and its suppression by our self-constituted but powerful press censor 
in this country, acting under the guise of the postal laws, will be a 
very serious inconvenience to a very large number of these former 
subscribers, and especially to the Bishops and others who are obliged 
to act officially in regard to the clergy list. We think indeed that there 
could be no doubt that a suit against the United States Government 
to reverse this action of the Post Office Department would be success- 
ful. It would, however, be very prolonged and very expensive, and 
the publishers do not feel that they would be justified in incurring 
the expense. 

“From this year, therefore, The Living Church Annual suffers 
a reversion to type by which the old name is restored, and the pub- 
lication again comes at Advent for the whole year, without looking 
for corrected copies later. Thus does the publication enter upon its 
majority at the conclusion of its 21st year.” 

At the same time the price was increased to 35 cents, and four 
years later a cloth-bound edition was added at 60 cents. 

The Living Church Annual for 1905 contained a special article, 
written by the editor, entitled “The Holy Catholic Church.” In this 
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article, later reprinted as a pamphlet and given wide distribution, a 
study is made of the several branches of Catholic Christendom, in an 
effort to show their origins, contemporary status, and relations to 
one another. From this time on, increasing attention was given to the 
Eastern Orthodox and Old Catholic Churches, particularly in the United 
States. The 1912 issue contained a full list of “Clergy of Other Catholic 
Communions in the United States, Not Subject to the See of Rome.” 
In subsequent issues this was shortened to a table of principal Eastern 
Orthodox and Old Catholic bishops, and this continues to be a feature 
of the Annual. In the past few years, headquarters of principal Prot- 
estant bodies in this country have also been listed. 

With the 1909 issue, two of the Church’s three (then existing) 
yearbooks were combined. The Living Church Annual had represented 
the “High Church” and Whittaker’s Churchman’s Almanac (see supra) 
the “Low Church” elements. Now the latter was absorbed by the for- 
mer, and a yearbook representing both of them was published by the 
Young Churchman Co. of Milwaukee with the combined title, The 
Living Church Annual and Whittaker’s Churchman’s Almanac. This 
title (minus the Whittaker’s dropped with the 1915 issue) continued 
through 1921. Frederic Cook Morehouse was editor of the combined 
volume, and it was noted that “this (1909) volume is, therefore, the 
twenty-fifth issued under the same editorship.” 

Features of the two publications, notably the Annual’s well- 
established Cyclopedia and the City Directory which had been a notable 
feature of Whittaker’s, were carried forward, and the combined book 
accordingly expanded to 480 pages, including advertisements. The price 
became 50 cents in paper, 75 cents in cloth. This price was maintained 
for four years, after which a charge of 10 cents was added to each 
edition to cover mailing costs, unless purchased in a bookstore. With 
the 1916 issue, when the zone rates for parcel post had gone into effect, 
the publishers began to charge the actual cost of postage in addition 
to the published price. And with the 1918 issue it became necessary 
to raise the prices again to 65 cents in paper and 90 cents in cloth, 
plus postage. 

The 1918 and 1919 issues of the Annual, published in wartime, 
showed a considerable dislocation of the normal life of the Church. In 
the latter issue, published just before the Armistice, 480 of the clergy, 
including nine bishops, were shown to be engaged in full-time war 
work at a distance from their home addresses. These were classified as 
follows : 


Commissioned Army Chaplains 
Hospital and Red Cross Chaplains 
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Naval and Marine Chaplains 

Clergy in American Y. M. C. A. Service 
Clergy Serving as Officers or Privates 
Civilian Chaplains 

Miscellaneous War Work 


The editor commented: “All told, it is probable that at least eight 
hundred of our clergy have been engaged in some form of war service 
away from their homes for some considerable period of the war; while 
they must be few indeed who, in connection with parochial work, have 
not assumed greater or less war responsibilities in their own communi- 
ties as well as contributing, by their preaching, to the high idealism 
that has prevailed among the American people. So far from justifying 
the morbid views with respect to the alleged apathy of the clergy that 
were propounded by prophets of gloom early in the war, we believe 
that our clergy in marked degree have risen to their opportunities and 
have splendidly fulfilled the difficult tasks that were given them to do.” 

Mounting costs after the war again necessitated increases in the 
price of the Annual. With the 1920 issue it became 75 cents in paper 
and $1.00 in cloth and a year later it was again increased to 85 cents 
and $1.15, respectively, plus postage. But the multiplication of Church 
activities, institutions, and organizations also required the enlargement 
of the Annual, which consisted of 568 pages in the 1921 issue. 

With the issue for 1922, The Living Church Annual absorbed 
its last remaining rival, The Churchman’s Almanac (see supra) which, 
under various names, had been published every year except one since 
1830. The combined volume, of which Mr. Morehouse continued as 
editor, was entitled, The Living Church Annual, with a subtitle, The 
Churchman’s Year Book and American Church Almanac, and the price 
was $1.00 in paper, $1.25 in cloth, plus postage. The subtitle was 
carried on the title page for several years, but soon fell into practical 
disuse, and it was dropped beginning with the issue of 1932. Since then 
the subtitle has read, The Year Book of the Episcopal Church. The price 
of the cloth-bound book had to be increased to $1.50 with the 1926 issue. 
Eventually the paper-bound edition, for which there was a lessening 
demand, was discontinued altogether and the Annual was published only 
in the familiar red cloth binding. 

The “depression” brought new tasks to the Annual. In the 1932 
issue there was published a tabulation of replies to an inquiry sent to 
all of the clergy on the question of clergy unemployment. This showed 
that approximately 80% of the clergy were engaged in parochial work, 
8-3/4% in non-parochial Church work, and 1-1/4% involuntarily un- 
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employed—the rest being retired or incapacitated. But clergy salaries 
were found to be low, and often many months in arrears. 

Frederic Cook Morehouse died in 1932, after 47 years as editor 
of the Annual and 32 as editor of the weekly Living Church. He was 
succeeded in both positions by his son, Clifford Phelps Morehouse. How- 
ever, although the Morehouses supervised the Annuals, arranged the 
special articles, and wrote the interpretive editorials each year, they 
were assisted by a number of managing editors who did most of the 
work of compiling statistics and corresponding with the bishops, dio- 
cesan secretaries, and others—a year-round task of considerable pro- 
portions. Among these have been Mrs. Isabella M. Butter for many 
years in the early 1900s, Edgar W. Dodge (1910-1919), the Rev. 
Charles E. Huntington (1920-1926), Miss Elsie Kingsland (1927-1932), 
and Mrs. Mary Mueller (1933-1940). Except for Fr. Huntington, 
these all carried on their work at the office of publication in Milwaukee. 
Fr. Huntington combined his duties with the rectorship of St. John’s 
Church, Burlington, Wis., but spent several weeks at the publication 
office around the time of publication each year. 

The “Astronomical Calculations” for the coming year which, in 
one form or another, had been a feature of The Living Church Annual 
from its inception, appeared for the last time in the issue for 1935. 
With the elimination of this material, the Annual lost its last charac- 
teristic as an almanac and became entirely a yearbook devoted exclusively 
to Church matters. 

The 1935 issue also contained in parallel columns two “unofficial 
kalendars” of black-letter observances. One of these was taken from 
The American Missal, an Anglo-Catholic altar book widely used in 
the Church. The other was based on Jn the Presence, an English de- 
votional manual adapted to American use by the Rev. John W. Suter, 
Jr., D. D., with “some modern American commemorations” added. In 
the former calendar was included, among other things, the observance 
on November 14th of the “Bestowal of the American Episcopate” in 
the consecration of Bishop Seabury; while in the latter were listed such 
modern commemorations as “Fung Mei-ts’en, Priest and Martyr, 
1930,” and days dedicated to the memory of James DeKoven, William 
Augustus Muhlenberg, James Hervey Otey, Jackson Kemper, William 
White, Samuel Seabury, and other American Churchmen, as well as 
Luther, Wesley, Francis Xavier, and others—a truly catholic range of 
individuals. 

The Living Church Annual continued to grow with the Church. 
The issue for 1936 contained 672 pages, and its principal feature was an 
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article by the Rt. Rev. Henry W. Hobson, D. D., surveying the For- 
ward Movement after a year of activity. 

With the 1937 issue, The Living Church Annual adopted a some- 
what larger page size and a more modern format. Previously it had 
been printed and bound at the Morehouse plant in Milwaukee, but the 
Morehouse Publishing Co. sold its printing equipment in 1936 and 
the printing and binding of the Annual has since been done by the 
International Textbook Press in Scranton, Pa. However, the editorial 
office remained in Milwaukee until the present year. 

With the 1939 issue, the imprint was changed to ‘“Morehouse- 
Gorham Co., New York and Milwaukee,” owing to the consolidation 
of the two Church publishing houses. This was continued with the 
1940 and 1941 issues, as the Annual continued to be edited in Milwau- 
kee, but published and sold in New York. 

The Church’s lectionary—the passages appointed for Morning and 
Evening Prayer for every day in the year—has always been an im- 
portant feature of The Living Church Annual. In recent years this 
has also been reprinted separately as The Desk Kalender, for daily use 
by the clergy. Originally this was compiled from the Prayer Book, 
correlating the standard assignments with the calendar for the particular 
year. When General Convention revised the lectionary in 1886, the 
Annual was careful to follow the new directions. And in recent years, 
when with the authorization of General Convention, trial lectionaries 
have been set forth for tentative use by authorized commissions, the 
correlation of these trial lectionaries with the particular year in the 
Annual has made it possible for the clergy to put them to the test in 
practice, and has resulted in comments that have been valuable to the 
commission. 

One of the most valuable features of The Living Church Annual 
throughout its history has been its biographical material, especially con- 
cerning the bishops, and its portraits of the bishops at the time of 
their consecration. The 1885 edition published biographical sketches 
of the 71 bishops then living, mostly written by the bishops them- 
selves or checked over by them, so that they are exceptionally accurate. 
Since that time, and particularly after 1903, an effort has been made to 
publish an adequate and accurate biographical sketch of every bishop at 
the time of his election or consecration, and subsequent details at the 
time of his death. Thus The Living Church Annual is an important 
source book for the lives of members of the American episcopate for 
the entire period of its history. 

The Annual Cyclopedia also gives valuable information about 
Church organizations and movements, the expanding missionary work, 
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and the growing ecumenical consciousness. The tables of succession of 
the American bishops, showing at a glance the consecrators of any given 
bishop and the pertinent facts of his episcopate, are indispensable for 
ready reference. The brief historical data about the various dioceses, 
carried at the head of the diocesan reports in each issue in recent years, 
are very useful. And the statistics, carefully compiled from official 
sources, give a picture of the progress of the Church, year by year, 
as it cannot be obtained in any other publication. 

With the 1942 issue, The Living Church Annual is being trans- 
ferred entirely to New York, thus returning to the birthplace in 1830 
of the oldest of the three publications of which it is the combination, 
and the city in which, more than two and a half centuries ago, Wil- 
liam Bradford brought out the first church almanac in America. Linden 
H. Morehouse, grandson of the founder of the Young Churchman Co., 
is the editor and Alice Parmelee the compiler of the 1942 edition. The 
publisher is the Morehouse-Gorham Co., 14 East 41st St., New York 
City. 


THE REVEREND JOHN BRACKEN 
(1745-1818) 


Rector of Bruton Parish and President of William 
and Mary College in Virginia 


By Rutherfoord Goodwin 


HE Reverend Doctor John Bracken, for forty-five years rector 
I of Bruton Parish in Virginia (1773-1818), third bishop-elect of 
the diocese of Virginia (1812-1813), and ninth president of the 
College of William and Mary (1812-1814), would seem to be a figure 
to whom available historical records have thus far been unkind. And 
should the weight of inevitable cumulation turn the balances more dis- 
tinctly in his favor, it may be that the fates which have until now sup- 
plied our knowledge of him will prove unjust. 

It is common with men that they are prone to judge a person- 
ality of the past as of the present rather than of the past—a process 
which only those who are of all time can survive. The clergy of the 
colonial period would seem to be peculiarly liable to such treatment. 
Again, it is not uncommon that the records of the petty and colorful 
evils of men survive them, while those of their good works are “oft 
interred with their bones.” Thus are the annals of dissension made 
more voluminous than those of peace—a fact which obligates the casual 
biographer and his readers to cautious judgment. 

In considering one who has been often, if not generally, looked 
upon as a practised controversialist, then, it is well to recall that the 
demands made upon the time and abilities of educated persons in the 
English colonies in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were neces- 
sarily many, varied, and—often—conflicting. Moreover, owing to the 
ecclesiastical, economic, and political structure of the times, the diver- 
sity of the personal interests of such persons seems to have been 
equally pronounced. This diffusion of responsibility and of interest 
was notably great among the clergy of Virginia; and among the clergy- 
men associated with the College of William and Mary it reached its 
zenith. The involvement of the church and state, the intermingling 
of matters spiritual, educational, governmental, social, civic, nepotic, 
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and personal, as well as the remoteness from ill-informed final au- 
thority, and the consequent instability of that at hand, conspired to 
provide a setting for contention and contentiousness. Indeed, condi- 
tions were such as to favor the development of spirited men as much 
and perhaps more than the development of men spiritual. 

It is not unlikely that the fiery fulminations, multiple activities, 
and careful intrigues of Commissary James Blair, one of the founders 
and the first president of the College, extending over more than a 
half century, established something of an example, if not a tradition, 
for those who followed after in the fields of his activity. Surely the 
records of Thomas Dawson, James Horrocks, and John Camm (all 
like Blair and Bracken, presidents of the College and ministers of the 
Church) might lend encouragement to such a thought and to the 
belief that John Bracken, while not outstanding, was a worthy suc- 
cessor. Indeed, the range and variety of information concerning him 
is such that it is here segregated under headings: 


FAMILY HEAD AND LANDHOLDER 


As in the case of the majority of colonial immigrants, the early 
life of John Bracken is obscure. His obituaries attest that he was 
born in England? about 1745.” 

Some who have touched on Bracken’s biography have mentioned 


the possibility that he came to Virginia with Lord Dunmore, the last 


of her royal governors.* Yet, since there is neither definite statement 
nor available record to this effect, it may be assumed that the thought 
is but a reasoned outgrowth of their having appeared in Virginia records 
at virtually the same time, and of Bracken’s having so rapidly attained 
the rectorship of the most coveted parish in the colony. He first appears 
in Virginia church history on July 6, 1772, as being “Licensed for 
Va. for Amelia County” ;* whereas Lord Dunmore arrived in Williams- 
burg on September 25, 1771.5 In June, 1773, when about twenty- 

1RICHMOND ENQUIRER (Richmond, Va.), July 24, 1818. 

24MERICAN BEACON Pam Va.), July 22, 1818. 

8Dr. and Mrs. William C. Stubbs, DESCE DANTS OF MORDECAI 
COOKE (New Orleans: 1923), ‘News 50. Also article by J. vw Kibler in 
the DAILY PRESS (Newport News, Va.), June 10, 1928, p. 8 

*Rev. Edward L. Soa D. D., THE COLONIAL CHURCH IN VIR- 
GINIA (Milwaukee: 1927), 253. 


GAZETTE Williamsburg, Purdie & Dixon, eds.), September 
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eight years of age, Bracken was chosen rector of Bruton Parish, seat 
of the “court church” of the colony, by a majority vote of the vestry.® 

Again, as to his parentage, background, and training, there is little 
information. There has been a tradition among his descendants that 
he “‘may have descended from Rev. James Bracken whose name appears 
in list of Colonial Clergy in 1705,’" but nothing is advanced in sup- 
port of this theory save the similarity of names and profession. How- 
ever, in point of reason, his selection by a conspicuously conscientious 
vestry to follow a scholarly succession of ministers composed principally 
of presidents of the College—in preference to a brilliantly broad and 
militant aspirant—would seem to establish the adequacy of his train- 
ing, as well as his soundness of churchmanship. Similarly, his ac- 
ceptance im marriage by the daughter of one of the most exacting 
of Virginia’s plantation families would point to a distinguished or, 
at least, acceptable family connection. This conclusion is strengthened 
by his subsequent social intimacy with the Pages of “Rosewell,” the 
Tuckers of Williamsburg, and the Lees of “Greenspring,” as attested 
in familiar correspondence.® 

In September, 1776, Bracken married Miss Sally Burwell, daughter 
of Carter Burwell, Esq., of “Carter’s Grove” (a deceased member of 
the House of Burgesses), and great-granddaughter of “King” Carter,° 
owner of much of Virginia’s ‘““Northern Neck,” and one of the wealthiest 
of the colonists. The marriage must have brought the young clergy- 
man much of social prestige and influential backing—together with a 
proper dower. It was announced in the Virginia Gazette, with the added 
touch of editorial or contributed verse often accorded those of quality: 


“Could I on airy pinions soar, 
Where mighty poets flew before, 
How would I, in unpolish’d lays, 
Rehearse this happy couple’s praise ! 
My tight-strung lyre should sing the fair, 
With whom but few can well compare, 
For modesty and sense combin’d, 
Those valu’d qualities of mind. 
Of Bracken too my muse should sing, 
His praise should echo from my string; 
&Virginia Gazette (Williamsburg, Purdie & Dixon, eds.), Jom 17, 1773. 
*Stubbs, DESCENDANTS OF MORDECAI COOKE, b. 5 
8Letters in Tucker Collection, Mss. Research Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, Incorporated, Williamsburg, Va. 
®Robert Carter (b. 1663-d. 1732) a “Corotoman; ” Lancaster Co., Va., whose 
daughter Elizabeth married Nathaniel Burwell, father of Carter Burwell, VIR- 
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Religion, virtue, all around, 

And morals good, should loudly sound. 
Such lofty themes I must resign, 
Such, abler poets, such be thine.”?° 


Three children were born of this marriage, their births being duly 
recorded in the Bruton Parish register: John Bracken, born 1779," 
Julia Carter Bracken, born 1781,!* and Sarah Bracken, born 1785.** 

From the time of his appointment as rector of Bruton Parish until 
his death, Bracken lived in or near Williamsburg. His places of 
residence appear to have been as diverse as his interests, and, doubt- 
less, they were to a degree affected by his interests and activities. In 
1777, the year after his marriage and two years before the birth of 
his eldest child, we find him living in a handsome house on Francis 
Street in Williamsburg, facing the Market Square. On March 14th 
of that year the following appeared in the Virginia Gazette: 


‘ aa GAZETTE (Williamsburg, Alexander Purdie, ed.), Septem- 
er 

11John Bracken, born 1779 (Dr. W. A. R. Goodwin, BRUTON PARISH 
HISTORICAL NOTES, Petersburg: 1903, p. 130), was a student at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary in 1791 (HISTORY OF THE COLLEGE OF WIL- 
LIAM AND MARY FROM ITS FOUNDATION . . . TO 1874, p. 98). 
He married Sarah Mynn Thruston, daughter of Col. Robert Thruston, and be- 
came a large land owner, living at “Millwood” in Gloucester County. (Stubbs, 
DESCENDANTS OF MORDECAI COOKE, p. 51.) A daughter of this mar- 
riage, Ann Simmons Bracken, married Anthony New, Jr. Their daughter, 
Fannie Bracken New, married “John Kearns Cooke. The eldest child and only 
son of this marriage, Giles Buckner Cooke, was until his recent death a vener- 
able figure in the Church, and the last surviving member of the staff of General 
Robert E. Lee. As major and assistant inspector-general, he signed a parole 
with General Lee and the other members of his staff at Appomattox Courthouse 
on April 9, 1865. Subsequently he studied for the Episcopal ministry, and was 
one of those responsible for the founding of the Bishop Payne Divinity School at 
grey Virginia. (Stubbs, DESCENDANTS OF MORDECAI COOKE, 
pp. 43-46 

12Jylia Carter Bracken, born 1781 (Goodwin, BRUTON PARISH HIS- 
TORICAL NOTES, >. 130), married Avery. In 1832, under the 
name of “Mrs. Julia Avery,” she contributed to the foundation of a library for 
Bruton Parish. (“Journal of the Proceedings of a Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the Diocese of Virgima . . . 16th day of May, 1832,” p. 
272, in Francis L. Hawks, CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, Vol. I. New York: 
1836). In 1840 her name is mentioned in an indenture between Susan Byrd and 
Lemuel J. Bowden of Williamsburg, the property in question having been pur- 
chased by Susan Byrd of Julia C. Avery some time prior to January 29, 1840. 
(Indenture, Byrd to Bowden, January 29, 1840. Ms. Research Department, 
Colonial Williamsburg, Inc.) This document refers to five acres of land on 
Francis Street in Williamsburg, with the “dwelling house and other buildings, 
stables, yards, gardens,” which Julia Avery doubtless inherited from her father. 
Her married name is incorrectly given as Amory in DESCENDANTS OF 
MORDECAI COOKE (page 51), and it is not known whether or not she 
had descendants. 

13Sarah Bracken, born 1785 (Goodwin, BRUTON PARISH HISTORICAL 
NOTES, p. 131), married Dr. Robert Butler of Surry Co., Va., who was an 
Adjutant general in the War of 1812, and treasurer of the commonwealth of 
Virginia in 1840. They had one son who died unmarried. (Stubbs, DESCEND- 
ANTS OF MORDECAI COOKE, >. 51). 
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“To be sold, agreeable to the last Will and Testament of 
the Hon. William Byrd, Esq; deceased, at Westover . . 

100 Virginia born SLAVES . . . also for Sale, a good Brick 
Dwelling-House with 4 Rooms on each Floor, situated in the 
City of Williamsburg, lately occupied by the said William Byrd, 
Esq; and at present by the Rev. John Bracken. The Dwelling- 
House has all convenient Outhouses, and several inclosed 
Lots adjoining; also the very valuable LIBRARY of the 
said Deceased, consisting of near four Thousand Volumes. 
The House and Library will be disposed of either by private 
or public Sale, as may be most agreeable to the Purchasers.’’™ 


That Bracken was purchaser at this sale, and continued to live 
in this residence for a number of years, is indicated, if not established, 
by the fact that the eight half-acre lots involved appear under the 
name of Bracken on a property map of the city drawn about 1800.'* 
The property was insured by him with the Mutual Assurance Society 
of Virginia prior to his sale of it in about 1802.* This house yet stands, 
and has in recent months undergone a complete renovation in the course 
of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Junior’s restoration at Williamsburg. Its 
numerous offices and outbuildings have been reconstructed. Bracken 
sold the property to a Mrs. Dixon, who in turn sold it to Samuel Tyler,” 
some time prior to August, 1804. 

The map which establishes Bracken as purchaser of William 
Byrd’s home, also shows him to have been the owner of some Francis 
Street property immediately east of the Byrd property, on which stood 
and yet stands a less pretentious but by no means unimpressive resi- 
dence which has long been considered Bracken’s Williamsburg home— 
though no known record substantiates his actual occupancy of it. It is, 
of course, conceivable that he lived in this smaller house between the 
time (c. 1802) at which he disposed of the Byrd property and his term 
(1812-1814) as president of the College of William and Mary—when 
he probably lived in the ancient president’s house of that institution.* 


i“, — GAZETTE (Williamsburg, Dixon & Hunter, eds.), March 

15Plan of Williamsburg, c. 1800. (Original in Library of College of Wiil- 
liam and Mary—copy in Research Department, Colonial Williamsburg, Inc.) 

16 etter from John Bracken to Mr. Ost, August 16, 1804. (Photostatic copy 
in Research Department, Colonial Williamsburg, Inc.) 

17See above letter. Also Policy #707 of Mutual Assurance Society io 
Samuel Tyler, June, 1806. (Photostatic copy in Research Department, Colonia 
Williamsburg, Inc.) 

18William and Mary College Papers. (Mss. William and Mary College 
Library.) [c. May, 1814] “Resolv’d That the right rev John Bracken President 
of William and Mary College be requested to inform this Convocation in 
direct and explicit Terms whether or not he will consent to resign his office 
at this time on the terms proposed by him thro Maj Corbin—to witt that he 
would resign at this time if he were allowed to retain possession of the House 
now occupied by him until the Ist of October next.” 
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However, even this conjecture is confused by a record that in 1804 
Bracken paid rent “for Brafferton House” at the College,’® though his 
reason for doing so is not explained. 

Subsequent to his resignation as president of the College, Bracken 
may have purchased another and rather elaborate home yet further east 
on Francis Street, which included some five acres of land with “the 
dwelling house and other buildings, stables, yards, gardens.” Indecisive 
records indicate that this property was probably in his possession from 
1815 until his death, and in the possession of his estate until some time 
in or prior to 1840. It was sold by his daughter, Julia Carter Avery, 
to Susan Byrd, who in turn sold the property to Lemuel J. Bowden on 
January 29, 1840.?° 

Nor was Bracken content to confine himself and his holdings to 
Williamsburg. In 1786 he purchased four hundred and two acres of 
land in the parish of Yorkhampton and the county of York from Wil- 
liam Digges, Jr., together with all “houses, buildings, Yards, gardens, 
Waters, Ways, woods, Profits.”** This property, possibly an addition 
to earlier possessions or possibly later supplemented, may have been 
the “Stoney Point” plantation which two writers have noted as being 
in Bracken’s possession, to have contained eight hundred acres, and to 
have been called “Bracken’s Castle.”*? The basis of their information, 
however, is not cited, nor is it made plain whether the name “Bracken’s 
Castle” was a facetious one employed by the community or a prideful 
one given by its owner. In any event, local opinion would indicate that 
Bracken had a large plantation on the property now occupied by the 
United States Naval Mine Depot. No house remains. Bracken also had 
property interests in Gloucester County, where his son later settled. 
That the elder Bracken owned and conducted a mill in that county 
is established by letters of John Page of “Rosewell,”?* and it is probable 
that he came into the possession of certain of the Burwell lands there 
through his wife. 

19William and Mary College Papers. (Mss. William and Mary College 
RNS Fed of Receipts and Expenditures of William and Mary Col- 
“% soVWiiliamsburg Tax Records for 1815, 1818, 1819, 1820, 1828, 1830, 1835, 
1838, 1840, 1843 (Photostatic copy in Research Department, Colonial Williams- 
burg, Inc.). Also indenture between Susan Byrd and Lemuel J. Bowden, January 
29, 1840 (Ms. in Research Department, Colonial Williamsburg, Inc.). 


21YORK COUNTY, VIRGINIA. DEED BOOK 6, 1777-1791, p. 333. 
William Digges, Jr., to John Bracken, July 18, 1786. 

22°The Navy Mine Depot,” Ms. Report by Commander A. N. Miles, U. S. 
also Clyde F. Trudell, OLONIAL YORKTOWN (Richmond: 

, pb. 16/. 

237 etters of John Page of “Rosewell” to St. George Tucker of Williams- 
burg, August 1, 1794, and August 25, 1795. (Tucker Collection. Mss. Research 
Department, Colonial Williamsburg, Inc.) 
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Bracken died on the 15th (or 16th) of July, 1818,** and was buried 
in the graveyard at “Carter’s Grove,” the seat of his wife’s family, eight 
miles distant from Williamsburg. Today his grave is unmarked—a 
fact, however strange, which will not puzzle those familiar with the 
vicissitudes through which that great plantation had passed before its 
recent and happy restoration. It is likely that he is buried beside his 
wife, concerning whom, from the time of their marriage, the records 
are all but silent. 


PREACHER, PRIEST, AND PRELATE 


John Bracken came out to Virginia as a clergyman and, whatever 
else he was or became, he was a clergyman until the day of his death. 

Contrary to general belief and printed statement to the effect that 
he succeeded the Rev. John Camm at Bruton,” Bracken would seem 
actually to have succeeded the Rev. Josiah Johnson, who, while serving 
as master of the Grammar School at the College, was chosen rector of 
Bruton by a majority vote of the Vestry in July, 1772.2 Johnson died 
in April, 1773 ;*7 and the minutes of the Vestry for the meeting at which 
Bracken was chosen to be his successor are quoted in the Virginia 
Gazette as follows: 


“June 12, 1773. 

“The Vestry proceeded to the Choice of a Minister for 
Bruton Parish, in the Room of Mr. Johnson, deceased, when 
Mr. John Bracken was chosen, and accordingly sent for and 
came, when he agreed to perform all the Services of the Church, 
in the same Manner as before by his Predecessor; and in Case 
the Parishioners should choose to have a Lecturer for every 
Sunday Afternoon, that he would not refuse his Pulpit; all 
which he promised faithfully, and likewise to officiate to the 
End of the Year for the Benefit of Mrs. Johnson. 

—Matthew Moody, Junior, C. V.’’8 


24RICHMOND ENQUIRER (Richmond, Va.), July 24, 1818: “Died, on 
the 15th inst. . . . ” AMERICAN BEACON (Norfolk, Va.), July 22, 1818: 
“ . . . departed this life . . . on Thursday, 16th inst. . . . ” 

25Rev. W. A. R. Goodwin, BRUTON CHURCH HISTORICAL NOTES 
(Petersburg: 1903), p. 118; Rev. Edward L. Goodwin, THE COLONIAL 
CHURCH IN VIRGINIA (Milwaukee: 1927), p. 258; Lyon G. Tyler, WIL- 
LIAMSBURG, THE OLD COLONIAL CAPITAL (Richmond: 1907), p. 108. 

2eVIRGINIA GAZETTE (Williamsburg, Purdie & Dixon, eds.) July 30, 
1772: “And this Day the Reverend Josiah Johnson, Master of the Grammar 
School in the College, was chosen Rector of Bruton Parish, by a Majority of 
the Vestry.” 

21Ibid., April 8, 1773: “Deaths] . . . Reverend Josiah Johnson, Rector 
of Bruton Parish, and Master of the Grammar School in William and Mary 
poe: at Gentleman who had a most benevolent Heart, and was an excellent 
cholar. 

bid., December 16, 1773. 
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Bracken’s good fortune in securing so important a parish soon 
after his arrival has been commented on, but this good fortune was not 
unmingled with bad. The circumstances of his election immediately 
brought down upon him the wrath of the Rev. Samuel Henley, pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy at the College,”® who had ardently sought 
to secure the post and who had ample personal reasons for resenting 
the choice of another. Henley soon found or made occasion to attack 
Bracken in the public press,°° and there ensued a “paper war” which 
doubtless deprived both past and present generations of much useful 
information—for the pages of the Virginia Gazette were crowded over 
a period of months with attacks and counter-attacks by the adversaries 
and their partisans.*t Toward the end, yet more space was given 
to those who ridiculed the altercation and sought to shame it to a 
close. But the controversy only broke out again from time to time 
through other disputes between those who had taken part or sides 
in the original, some of them, indeed, turning on those whom they had 
supported or from whom they had had support. Cried one, signing 
himself “A. B. C. D. & F.”: 


“Many of your Readers in my Neighbourhood beg the 
Favour of you to get your Bruton Parish Disputants, if they 
intend appearing again in the Gazette, to make Use of Hebrew, 


or some Language that we common Folks don’t understand, 
9932 


To which the Editor merely answered, “Mr. Bracken’s Reply to 
Mr. Henley came too late for this Week’s Paper, but will have a Place 
in our next.” 

Church controversies, like legal actions involving household pets, 
have ever held the power to arouse the baser human emotions to 
heights from which the descent is prolonged and tortuous. That one 
should have burst over a young clergyman in an important parish in 
the opening months of his rectorship can only be accounted a mournful 
thing; and that it should have lapsed at times to the levels of the 
ludicrous gives rise to sympathetic pains. 

A fair account of these dissensions could only be accomplished by 

29Sketch of the Rev. Samuel Henley in WILLIAM AND MARY COL- 
LEGE QUARTERLY HISTORICAL MAGAZINE (First Series), Vol. VII 
(1898-99), pp. 153-154. 


. a — GAZETTE (Williamsburg, Purdie & Dixon, eds.), Decem- 
er 9, 

81VIRGINIA GAZETTE (Williamsburg, Purdie & Dixon, eds.), Decem- 
- Pi ag 12, 1774; Ibid. (Williamsburg, John Pinkney, ed.), March 16- 


‘i we GAZETTE (Williamsburg, Purdie & Dixon, eds.), February 
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a complete transcript, and this, in turn, would require a volume of 
respectable size. However, they may be briefly and inadequately out- 
lined as follows: 

It appears that after the death of the Rev. Josiah Johnson, the 
Rev. Mr. Henley appealed to Robert Carter Nicholas, Esq. (treasurer 
of the Colony and perhaps the then leading member of the vestry of 
Bruton Parish) for his support in his (Henley’s) candidacy to fill the 
vacancy. Nicholas, a man of unimpeachable reputation and a notably 
staunch and conservative churchman, refused on the grounds that he 
had concluded, on the basis of Henley’s publications and of other 
things which he had heard from reliable sources, that Henley was not 
a supporter of the established Church—indeed, that he was given to 
heterodox opinions.** It becoming necessary for Nicholas to express 
his opinions to the vestry in defeating Henley’s candidacy, Henley 
called upon him in a letter to the Virginia Gazette** to repeat them 
publicly. Possibly to Henley’s surprise, Nicholas obliged him in about 
five thousand well-chosen and carefully employed words, ending: 


“T wish you very well; and it would give me much Pleas- 
ure, if I could, consistent with Truth, say to you, as a Minister 
of our Church, that I am, 

Reverend SIR, your respectful Servant, 

RO. C. NICHOLAS.”*5 


It would appear, further, that Nicholas’ masterful letter was an- 
swered by one of Henley’s fellow clergymen in a hand-bill entitled an 
“Address to the Vestry and Inhabitants of Bruton Parish,” for Nicholas, 
in a subsequent letter to the Virginia Gazette, contributed another eight 
thousand words to the edification of the author of such a publication, 
whom he addressed as “the Gentleman, who is pleased to style him- 
self ‘A CLERGYMAN OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.’ 6 

In the same Gazette, Henley, with only comparative brevity and 
with a characteristic cleverness of pen, answered the Treasurer’s first 
letter and, with devious arguments, sought to refute its statements. 
“Be assured, Sir,” he wrote, “it is not because you vote against me, 
or exert yourself for Mr. Bracken, that I complain; but that you, in 
my Absence, have brought Charges against me which you never men- 
tioned to my Face.” He ended, “Accept my Acknowledgments for this 
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Opportunity of vindicating my Character; and permit me, on that Ac- 
count, to subscribe myself, SIR, your obliged humble Servant’’—a state- 
ment which Nicholas did not deign to contradict. 

It is obvious that it was out of this exchange, in which Bracken was 
only indirectly and quite innocently concerned, that the subsequent storm 
developed. It appears that, upon Bracken’s selection, Henley com- 
menced to form a subscription for lectures to be given by himself in 
Bruton on Sunday afternoons, in keeping with a contemporary custom. 
He then applied to Bracken for the use of his pulpit for such purposes. 
Doubtless loyal to his own principal supporter in the vestry, as well 
as to his own beliefs, and not wishing to lend his pulpit to one but 
poorly cleared (if cleared at all) of multiple charges of heresy and free- 
thinking, Bracken refused Henley his pulpit and, to fill the current 
requirements, formed a subscription for lectures to be given by himself. 
Henley accused him of evading the obligations placed upon him by 
the circumstances and requirements of his election—and so the battle 
raged, raged with a fury that caused the Gazette, which was surely no 
timid vehicle, to protest at one point, ‘““The Person who signs himself 
ONE of BRUTON PARISH can hardly be in earnest, we should 
think, when he expects us to publish his Piece, as it would certainly 
expose us to a Prosecution.”*” 

What matter, then, if Bracken was the man attacked; what mat- 
ter if the dispute was the outgrowth of another which Bracken could 
not control; what matter if, after months of observation, Philip Vickers 
Fithian wrote, “M" Bracken, & M® Henley, are still contending in 
furious Combat, but poor Henley seems to be on the verge of a De- 
feat,’’**—or that, about the same time, seven members of the Vestry 
reaffirmed their faith in Bracken, declaring, “his Conduct has ever met 
with our full Approbation.’’*® Indeed, what matter if Bracken in a 
later and subsidiary dispute deplored the fact that “the remembrance 
of an old disagreeable contest with Mr. Henley may induce some to 
give easy credit to any suggestions of my now taking a part [against 
another],”*°—or that in later years, while in England, he would seem 
to have appeared as a witness for Henley in the latter’s endeavor to 
secure an indemnity for losses sustained as a “Tory” through the 
Revolution.*t What matter his prolonged service to the Church in 
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Virginia and his long, if erratic, service to the College—when Bracken 
is mentioned, students of Virginia history, recalling “A Parishioner 
of Bruton,” “An Inhabitant of Bruton,” “Quartus Cunctius Pedanticus 
Philologus,” ‘‘Catholick Clergyman,” “Philalethes,” “A Lover of Can- 
dour,” “Lectum Iri,” “Rilly Ragatelle,” and others who took part in 
the disputes, will associate his name with these and smile. Similarly, 
we may assume that in his own days, even when they were drawing 
to a close, a Latin quotation used from the pulpit to impress or 
obscure a point would cause some contemporary to recall one of the 
Reverend Mr. Henley’s quips and hide her aging face behind her 
fan. 

Bracken’s term at Bruton not only began with difficulties, it be- 
gan at a time of supreme difficulty, both for church and state. His 
position as rector at the capital, Williamsburg, in the frenzied days 
prior to and during the Revolution, as well as the uncertain times 
which followed it, must have been a trying one for a clergyman newly 
come out of England. It is possible that he found himself in sympathy 
with, and in the same position as his patron,*? Robert Carter Nicholas, 
a conservative patriot, of whom it has been written, “He opposed 
most of the plans of the Revolutionists, but was trusted by them to 
aid in carrying out the very designs against which he had argued.’’** 
His (Bracken’s) name does not appear among those of the thirteen 
clergymen** who appended their signatures as approving and acceding 
to the Non-Importation Agreement which was entered into on May 
27, 1774, by eighty-nine members of the dissolved House of Bur- 
gesses (styling themselves “the late representatives of the good people 
of this country”) as a protest against the closing of the Port of Bos- 
ton.*® On the other hand, and in this same connection, neither was 
his loyalty tested as was that of the Reverend Thomas Gwatkin, a 
loyalist professor at the College. Gwatkin was appointed by the House 
of Burgesses to preach a sermon “suitable to the Occasion’**® before 
the Speaker and House in Bruton Church on June Ist, the day for 
closing the Port and the “day of Fasting, Humiliation, and Prayer,” 
set apart to commemorate it. The “Tory” clergyman asked to be ex- 
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cused because of “a disorder in his Breast,’”*” and the Reverend Thomas 
Price, chaplain to the House, was appointed in his stead. Bracken’s 
only appearance at this point is in an advertisement appearing in 
the Gazette opposite to a report of the foregoing action of the Bur- 
gesses, which advertisement read: 


“Just Published, and to be sold at both Printing Offices, 
Price 2s. 6d. for the Benefit of the Charity, 

A SERMON, preached in the Parish Church of Bruton, 
Williamsburg, May 1, 1774, by Appointment of the Trustees 
and Subscribers to a Fund for the Relief of the poor Widows 
and Orphans of Clergymen in Virginia. By the Reverend J. 
Bracken.’’** 


It has been held that Bracken was an “avowed and decided” 
partisan of the cause of the colonies,*® and this may well be true. 
However, documents which would support the claim one way or an- 
other are all too few. It is true that in answer to the proclamation 
of the Continental Congress (ordered June 12, 1775), recommending 
that July 20, 1775, be observed as a day of public humiliation, fast- 
ing, and prayer,®° the Virginia Gazette reported, “The reverend Mr. 
Bracken preached a sermon suitable to the occasion.”** Yet, no violent 
partisanship was necessitated for compliance, for the Continental Con- 
gress suggested the observance in order, among other things, “That 
virtue and true religion may revive and flourish throughout our land; 
And that all America may soon behold a gracious interposition of 
Heaven, for the redress of her many grievances, the restoration of 
her invaded rights, a reconciliation with the parent state, on terms 
constitutional and honorable to both; And that her civil and religious 
priviledges may be secured to the latest posterity.’”’®? 

It is not the purpose of this article to deny or question Bracken’s 
adherence to the popular colonial cause at the time of the Revolution. 
His continuance in the colony when ardent loyalist sympathizers were 
departing is indicative, as is his continuance at the College through 
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a period when its seventh president, the Rev. John Camm, was de- 
posed for loyalist tendencies and actions.** His association with James 
Madison, a militant republican,®°* and the fact that he, President Madi- 
son, and Robert Andrews for a time composed the entire faculty of 
the College after Camm’s removal, would certainly signify republican 
sympathies.*> Again, his associations with Robert Carter Nicholas, 
now (1776) a kinsman by marriage,®* and his other affinities through 
his marriage would argue toward the same conclusion. Perhaps even 
more definite evidence is given by the letter of the Rev. Mr. Gwatkin, 
written from London after his departure from the colony in 1775, which 
describes Bracken as being “in favour with the ruling powers of the 
colony.”*? 

The famous “Revolutionary” prayer book of Bruton Church has 
been looked into on this count. Dated 1752 in gold on its red leather 
cover, this book contains many handwritten alterations and pasted re- 
visions—and these have the decided appearance of having been done in 
Bracken’s hand. (See illustration opposite page 366.) But the revisions 
seem to coincide with those directed by the General Convention of the 
Bishops, Clergy, and Laity, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in the 
United States of America, in 1789—not those required by the Conven- 
tion of Delegates from the Counties and Corporations in the Colony of 
Virginia (actually the governing body of the new Commonwealth) as re- 


solved on July 5, 1776.°° This, of course, proves nothing, except that 
this book is not to be looked to as evidence of Bracken’s “avowed and 
decided” partisanship during the actual years of the Revolution. Prob- 
ably more decisive documents on this question (not available to the 
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present writer) exist ; but, on the basis of the materials in hand, it would 
appear that Bracken, at the time of the hostilities, was a conservative, 
an uneffusive, or an unimportant patriot. 

It was in the years following the Revolution and the resultant dis- 
establishment that Bracken’s contributions to the Church and its his- 
tory are the more notable. The early journals of the conventions of 
the Church in Virginia are frequent in their mention of his activities 
and functions, the more important of which are mentioned here. 

In 1785 he attended the first convention of the clergy and laity 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of Virginia as the clerical delegate 
from Bruton Parish, and, preaching the sermon for the opening service 
of the convention, received the thanks of the convention for its ex- 
cellence.°® The first action of the convention called for a report on 
the condition of the Church in Virginia, addressed to its members and 
exhorting them to unite in its support. Bracken was chosen one of a 
committee of eight to prepare it.°° Also the convention appointed 
Bracken a member of the standing committee,*' and he continued to 
be appointed to the standing committee from 1785 to 1793. 

At the second convention of the diocese, held in Richmond in 1786, 
Bracken was chosen secretary of the convention, but withdrew from 
the convention on the day that ballots were taken to select “a person 
proper to be recommended for consecration as bishop of this state.” 
In this election the Rev. David Griffith was chosen first bishop-elect of 
Virginia, receiving 32 votes, against 10 for Bracken and 7 for the Rev. 
Samuel Sheild.* 

At the third convention of the diocese, held in Richmond in 1787, 
Bracken was again unanimously chosen secretary. He was also made a 
member of a committee “appointed to frame such rules and regulations 
for the government of the church, as the repeal of the act of incorporation 
has rendered necessary, and to revise the canons formerly made, and 
prepare such alterations in them as the present situation of the church 
requires.’”®* 

Bracken was unanimously elected president of the diocesan con- 
vention which met in Richmond in May, 1789. In September of the 
same year he represented the diocese of Virginia as clerical delegate to 
the “adjourned” session of the General Convention of the Protestant 
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Episcopal Church in the United States, which met in Philadelphia.* 
There he was appointed a member of the committee “to prepare a 
Litany, with occasional prayers and thanksgivings.”®* Mr. Andrews, 
the Virginia lay delegate, was appointed to the committee “to prepare 
a morning and evening service for the use of the church.”** Here it 
may be of interest to note that, though Bracken did not undertake to 
write into the prayer book of his parish the instructions given by the 
Virginia Convention of Delegates in 1776, some little of the phraseology 
of these instructions and much of their intent finally found its way 
into the prayer book of the whole church, as revised in 1789.%* 

The diocesan convention for 1790 also found Bracken actively at 
his post. As a member of the committee to examine the credentials 
of the sitting members, he may have been embarrassed at the 
necessity of reporting to the convention that those of the Rev. 
Williams Bland (with whom he had had some contentions in the Vir- 
ginia Gazette in 1775) were not in order.®® At this convention the 
Rev. Dr. James Madison became the second bishop-elect of Virginia by 
46 votes, against 9 for the Rev. Samuel Sheild ; whereupon, on Bracken’s 
motion, a sum not to exceed £200 was appropriated for the purpose of 
defraying his expenses in obtaining consecration, and advanced out of 
money in the bishop’s fund.*° 

The convention of 1791 saw the institution of “visiters” in the 
diocese, and Bracken was appointed visitor for the ninth district, encom- 
passing the parishes of Elizabeth City, Warwick, Yorkhampton, Charles, 
and Bruton,"! with a variety of duties outlined in canon VIII: 


“The clergy of the several neighbouring parishes, not less 
than three nor more than ten, shall assemble in presbytery 
annually on some Sunday in April, and at other times, if re- 
quired thereto, at some convenient place in the district. One 
in each district shall be appointed by the Convention to pre- 
side at their meetings, with the title of visiter, who shall name 
the place and time of meeting; shall annually visit each 
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parish in his district; shall attend to and inspect the morals 
and conduct of the clergy; shall see that the canons and rules 
of the church are observed and practised; shall admonish and 
reprove those clergymen who are negligent, or act in an un- 
becoming manner; and shall report yearly to the bishop, if 
there be one, or, if there be no bishop, to the next Conven- 
tion, the state of each parish in his district, noting down the 
offenders and their offences. It shall be the business of the pres- 
bytery when thus assembled to instruct and examine candidates 
for holy orders within their respective districts, to prescribe 
to them a thesis or text, and give them proper directions for 
composing a discourse on the same; and it shall be the duty 
of every candidate for holy orders to make application to the 
presbytery of the district within which he resides for such 
instruction and examination.’’** 


At the convention of 1793 he is recorded as “Dr. Bracken,” he 
having received the degree of Doctor of Divinity from the College of 
William and Mary in that year.”* 

For the third time, at the session of 1797, Bracken was chosen 
secretary of the convention, and this same convention appointed him 
clerical delegate to the General Convention.** This appointment was 
renewed in 1799,75 and in that year Bracken attended his second 
General Convention at Philadelphia,** in company with Robert An- 


drews. 
From this time (1799) until 1805 the conventions of the diocese 


seem virtually to have lapsed,’? probably owing to the failing health 
of Bishop Madison. But when the session of 1805 convened, Bracken 
was again in his place. It was at this convention that Madison asked 
that an assistant bishop be appointed ; and, this action being postponed, 
no further conventions were held before the bishop’s death on March 6, 
18127*—an occasion on which Bracken preached the funeral sermon, 
choosing his text from the 39th Psalm, ““And now Lord what is my hope? 
Truly my hope is even in thee.”’’® 
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Bracken, too, was now grown old—old in years and in the service 
of the Church. He was about sixty-seven years of age, and already 
the successor of Madison as president of the College of William and 
Mary, when the convention of the diocese assembled on May 13, 1812, 
and elected him its president.8° The meeting was called by the Rev. 
John Buchanan, evidently at the instance of the Rev. William Wilmer 
and of William Meade,*! who, after examination by Bishop Madison and 
Dr. Bracken, had been ordained deacon in Bruton Church on Sunday, 
February 24, 1811.8? The convention opened with an “excellent” ser- 
mon by Dr. Bracken. 

It is apparent that the political patterns of this convention were 
not plainly drawn—or perhaps they were. Bracken and Wilmer were 
appointed clerical delegates to the “next General Convention,” im- 
mediately prior to the decision that it was expedient to “proceed to 
the choice of a Bishop.” Unless this step was taken as an added 
gesture of respect to the then outstanding figure in the Virginia Church, 
it would (in view of the primary purpose of the convention) seem 
that there were those who did not expect an election to take place, 
or who did not anticipate Bracken’s election, should one take place. 
Nevertheless, the Rev. Mr. Buchanan, a venerable gentleman who had 
continually served as treasurer of the diocese from the time of its 
first convention, and who had been “‘licensed for Va.” about the same 
time that Bracken was licensed,** nominated Dr. Bracken to become 
the third bishop-elect of Virginia. Whether or not the Rev. Mr. Hugh 
C. Boggs, then of Berkeley Parish, was also placed in formal nomi- 
nation, the journals do not say. However, in the ensuing election 
Bracken received 22 votes, against 3 for Mr. Boggs, and became bishop- 
elect. There being, according to the journals, twenty-eight delegates 
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to the convention, it would appear that three delegates were absent 
or refrained from voting.** 

That the election was a well-deserved tribute to Bracken, as well 
as a logical step on the part of the convention as then constituted, 
is not to be doubted. That it was not a perfunctory election is at- 
tested by William Meade, who wrote that it was accomplished, “not, 
however, without opposition by some among us,” which fact and the 
count of votes may be interpreted to lend distinction to all concerned. 
As to this and in recent years, the late Rev. Dr. C. Braxton Bryan, 
in discussing the youthful William Meade, William Wilmer, and Ed- 
ward McGuire, all of whom about this time took steps to alter the 
courses of the Virginia church, says: 


“The occasion was a most critical one. Bishop Madison 
had recently died in March, 1812. The Church was at the 
lowest ebb. There had been no meeting of the Diocesan Con- 
vention for seven years . . . At the instance of William 
Meade, who was then but a deacon, a convention was called to 
meet in Richmond in May, 1812, for the purpose of electing a 
Bishop to succeed Bishop Madison. A mistaken choice at that 
time might be almost fatal. The convention met, and the 
Reverend Dr. Bracken, rector of Bruton Parish, Williamsburg, 
was nominated to be chosen Bishop. He was the most promi- 
nent clergyman in the Diocese; was President of William and 
Mary College, President of the Standing Committee, Presi- 
dent of the Convention which nominated him, and he received 
twenty-two out of twenty-five votes cast in the election, and 
was declared elected. But Meade, who had been examined 
by Dr. Bracken for deacon’s orders only about one year be- 
fore, was confident that the life and character of Dr. Bracken 


8tHawks, CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, Vol. I. Journals of the Con- 
ventions . . . in the Diocese of Virginia, pp. 87-89. 

In published works concerning this election there would seem to be a strange 
arithmetical confusion. William Meade, who by his subsequent activities is re- 
vealed to have had good reason to count noses, records that fourteen clergymen 
and fourteen laymen were in attendance. (Meade, OLD CHURCHES .. . Vol. 
I, p. 37.) The Rev. Francis L. Hawks, in his text, records that thirteen clergy- 
men and twelve laymen attended. (Hawks, CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY .. . p. 243.) But he neglects the fact that, 
though these figures agree with the printed table of those in attendance, they 
do not include the one clergyman, Rev. William H. Wilmer, and two laymen, 
Mr. Edward McGuire and Mr. Charles Page, who came late and took their 
seats, as recorded in the minutes. (Ibid., Journals of the Conventions . . . 
p. 87, p. 88.) The Rev. Edward L. Goodwin writes that there were fifteen 
clergymen and sixteen laymen, representing eighteen parishes, present and that 
“a number of delegates seem to have abstained from voting.” (Goodwin, COLO- 
NIAL CHURCH IN VIRGINIA, p. 137.) Inasmuch as the addition of the 
three tardy delegates (together with the two parishes which they represented) to 
Mr. Hawks’ figures and the subtraction of the three delegates from Dr. Goodwin's 
figures, will bring both gentlemen into precise balance with Bishop Meade, and 
with the names of delegates and parishes employed throughout the minutes, it 
would seem that Bishop Meade has, in this instance, the better of it. 
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were such that he would never be able to overcome the 
lethargy and deadness into which the Church had fallen; and 
he, with McGuire, then a layman, and the Reverend William 
H. Wilmer, rector of St. Paul’s, Alexandria, did not vote for 
Dr. Bracken, and declined to sign his credentials ; and such was 
Meade’s expressed and determined opposition to the conse- 
cration of Dr. Bracken, that the proceedings were stopped, and 
Dr. Bracken declined the election. Some months later through 
the efforts of Meade, Wilmer and others, attention was 
directed to the Reverend Richard Channing Moore, of New 
York, duly elected Bishop in May, 1814, and _ conse- 
crated Bishop of Virginia in Philadelphia in the following 
fall, and thus the Church entered upon an era of revival and 
progress, the fruits and the results of which last until now. 
When the circumstances are considered, it was an act of re- 
markable moral courage . . .”’®® 


This information (much of which is borne out by contemporary 
indications, as well as by subsequent records and events) would tend 
to reveal both the sentiment and the sentiments of the convention at 
the time of voting. On the basis of it, it is reasonable to assume 
that twenty-two delegates voted loyally for a deserving representative 
of the “old order,” that three voted as loyally for another, and that 
the three young delegates who were in conscientious opposition con- 
sidered no one at the convention to be adequate to the office and the 
task which confronted it—an opinion which two of them soon expressed 
in writing**—and so refrained from voting. Thus, in the transient 
victories of conservative majorities and the imminent success of pro- 
gressive minorities the political balances pause and pass. 

Yet in this instance it is to be wondered if the balances were 
permitted, or could be permitted, to pause sufficiently long to serve 
the purposes of decorum and respect. The ballots of the election 
speak for themselves, but the subsequent proceedings of the conven- 
tion are not wholly silent—nor is inspired youth renowned for tactful 
restraint. It would appear that Meade had formed no warm attach- 
ment for Madison and Bracken on the day of his examination and 
ordination at Williamsburg the previous year, in the first of which 
procedures Bracken took part at the president’s house “before break- 
fast.” Moreover, Meade had noticed that some students, with their 

85“The Right Reverend Alfred Magill Randolph, “yi of Southern Vir- 
ginia,’” A Memorial Address of the Rev. C. B. Bryan, D. D., in JOURNAL OF 
THE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL COUNCIL. OF THE DIOCESE OF 


SOUTHERN VIRGINIA OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
(Petersburg, Va.: 1918), pp. 51-52. 

867 etters of Rev. Wm. H. Wilmer (January 27, =. and William Fa 
(March 4, 1813) to Richard Channing Moore. J.P. Henshaw, 
MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF THE RT. REV. RICHARD CHANNING 
MOORE, D. D. (Philadelphia: 1843), pp. 121-122, 124-125. 
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dogs, were going off to hunt on the frosty Sunday morning of his 
ordination (which reflected on President Madison), as well as a citizen 
filling his ice house (which was no credit to Bracken).*’ It is to be 
hoped, then, that it was not over-zealousness on the part of the 
opposition which caused the president of the convention, the new 
bishop-elect, to be absent from the next day’s session—at which Meade 
was scheduled to deliver a sermon. At this session Meade was among 
those appointed to attend the next General Convention, in company 
with the Rev. Mr. Wilmer, Mr. McRae, and Mr. McGuire, who 
had been previously appointed; and the Rev. Mr. Wilmer was among 
those appointed to prepare a sermon to be preached before the next 
convention. Again, it is to be hoped that it was for reasons of his 
own considered judgment, and not from bitterness grown out of dis- 
appointment or feelings wounded by the activities of his youthful col- 
leagues, that Bracken resigned the office which had crowned forty 
years of service in the Virginia Church. He appeared before the con- 
vention of 1813, was elected its president, and “gave in his resignation 

. which was accepted.’’®* 

The circumstances behind Bracken’s resignation are obscure. In 
this connection, the Rev. G. MacLaren Brydon has offered the follow- 
ing thoughtful conjecture: “I should think it very probable that Dr. 
Bracken, after learning that some of the clergy and lay delegates wanted 
a younger man, and realizing that [like Madison] he would be unable 
to leave the College to visit the parishes except perhaps for two months 
of the year, should have notified the standing committee that he would 
not accept the election, and so stopped them from taking steps for his 
consecration as bishop. I do not know any record that will show the 
reason that Dr. Bracken declined, but I think that my explanation is 
a logical one.’’** On this point, the correspondence of William H. 
Wilmer and William Meade with Richard Channing Moore, which 
was entered into some months before Bracken’s resignation, merely 
says: 


“Rey. and Dear Sir.—We have good reason for believing 
that the Rev. Dr. Bracken, elected Bishop of Virginia will de- 
cline consecration. In that event we shall have to turn our 
attention to some other person suitable to fill that holy and 
important office. But really, Sir, Virginia presents not, in our 


87 Bishop Meade, OLD CHURCHES, MINISTERS, AND FAMILIES OF 
VIRGINIA (Philadelphia, n. d.), Vol. I, pp. 28-29. 

88Francis L. Hawks, CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA (New York: 1836), 
Vol. i. —_— of the Conventions of the P. E. Church in the Diocese of Vir- 
ginia, p. 
2, = of the Rev. G. MacLaren Brydon to the Rev. Giles B. Cooke, May 
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estimation, one, in whom the qualities essential for such an 
office unite.’’*° 


Whatever Wilmer’s and Meade’s good reasons may have been and 
whatever the basis for Bracken’s decision to resign, the impression is 
gained that factors or behavior not wholly pleasing to Bracken were 
involved, for he never attended a convention of the Church again. 

The subsequent years, the closing years of Bracken’s rectorate at 
Bruton, though less active, may have been none too happy. In the 
course of the sermon which he preached at Madison’s funeral in 
1812, he described himself as having been “labouring for several days 
past under some degree of varying unremitting bodily pain; and at 
the same time not free from mental agitation, on account of domestic 
considerations, deeply interesting to a parent, the separation of his 
family, with the prospect of cheerless, uncomfortable solitude.”®* Meade 
describes the physical deterioration of Bruton, and the presence there 
of a congregation composed of “two ladies and about fifteen gentle- 
men, nearly all of whom were relatives or acquaintances,’®? though, 
had his book appeared contemporaneously with the event described, it 
would probably have been answered by one of the number, even as 
the Rev. Jedidiah Morse, who had noted “very little appearance of 
religion” in Williamsburg,®* was answered by St. George Tucker in 
1795: 


“ ,. . . Did he expect to see a procession like the tri- 
umphal entry of St. Rosolia at Palermo; or the elevation of the 
host at Rome, or the celebration of an Auto de Fé at Madrid! 
Or did he expect to hear the ministers of Christ ‘calling out 
aloud, like the prophets of Baal, cutting themselves with knives 
and lancets, till the blood gushed out, and leaping upon the 
Altars!’ If any of the followers of Christ have proposed to 


Letter of William H. Wilmer to Richard Channing Moore, January 27, 1813. 
J.P. K. Henshaw, D. D., oe ns OF THE LIFE OF THE git REV. RICH- 
ARD CHANNING MOORE, D. D. (Philadelphia: 1843), p 

4 SERMON PREACHED AT THE FUNERAL ‘or HE RIGHT 
REV. JAMES MADISON, D. D. . . . MARCH THE 9th, 1812, BY THE 
REV. JOHN BRACKEN, D. D. (Richmond: 1812) (Copy in Library of Wil- 
liam and Mary College.) 

Bracken’s statement with regard to “domestic considerations” may have con- 
cerned the marriage of his youngest daughter, Sarah, whose husband, Dr. Robert 
Butler, appears as the acting assistant ad jutant-general at Detroit in the War of 
1812. (Henry Howe, HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS OF VIRGINIA, Charles- 
ton, S. C.: 1847, p. 245. ) Their son, John B. Butler, was a student at the College 
of William and Mary in 1828/29. (WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE QUAR- 
TERLY HISTORICAL MAGAZINE, Second Series, Vol. III, 1923, p. 164.) 
The statement would also indicate that ‘Bracken was a widower in 1813." 

®2Bishop Meade, OLD AND FAMILIES OF 
VIRGINIA (Philadelphia, n. d.), Vol. I, p. 29 

®8fedidiah Morse, THE AMERICAN UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY (Bos- 
ton: 1793), p. 551. 
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themselves such examples for imitation, I pity them: and re- 
joice that the congregation which I frequent can listen with 
respectful silence to the admonitions of their teacher, or join 
him in prayer with inward fervor, instead of such extrava- 
gant manifestations of zeal. [Footnote:] The inhabitants of 
Williamsburg are, generally, members of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church: the minister of their church is a very respectable 
clergyman of that denomination, who hath been twenty years 
in that office: divine service is performed by him every week, 
and his congregations are generally as large as the village may 
be expected to afford... ”®* 


That Bracken continued active after his resignation as bishop- 
elect is evidenced by the report of Bishop Moore concerning his first 
visitation to Williamsburg in the spring or summer of 1815: “TI visited 
the Church at Williamsburg, at which place I preached twice, and 
confirmed eighteen.”®® 

However, a year later, a student of the College recorded in his 
diary: “The old parson very short today.”®* 


GRAMMAR MASTER AND COLLEGE PRESIDENT 


John Bracken’s service to the College of William and Mary in 
Virginia closely parallels his service to the Virginia Church in many 
ways. This fact, of course, is but natural in view of the close asso- 
ciations and interdependences of the two. In consequence, the fur- 
ther fact that he was a pivotal figure in both is the more readily un- 
derstood. 

Until a comprehensive history of the College is available (and 
it is a happy condition that documents for such a history are now 
being collected under the direction of Dr. Earl G. Swem) those who 
treat of certain phases of its history or of its early personalities must 
confess themselves fragmentists. 

The academic structure of the College in the colonial period has 
been briefly outlined as follows: 

“4 LETTER TO THE REV. JEDEDIAH MORSE, A. M., AUTHOR 
sf THE ‘AMERICAN UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY’” (Richmond: Printed 

y Thomas Nicolson, 1795). Reprinted in WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE 
OUARTERLY HISTORICAL MAGAZINE (First Series), Vol. II (1894), 
L. Hawks, CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ECCLESIASTICAL 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA (New York: 1836), 
Vol. I. Journals of the Conventions of the P. E. Church in the Diocese of Vir- 


of Powhatan Robertson . . .” June 9, 1816. WILLIAM AND 
MARY COLLEGE QUARTERLY HISTORICAL MAGAZINE (Second Se- 
ries), Vol. XI (1931,) p. 65. 
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“During the colonial times the College of William and 
Mary embraced I. a Grammar School for scholars, in which 
Latin and Greek were the main studies. It had four classes; 
II. A Philosophy School, in which there were two professors. 
This school prepared those who had passed the grammar 
school for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The scholar be- 
came a student and assumed the cap and gown. Under the 
College rules of June 24, 1727, it required two years for 
a B. A., but later under those of 1758, it required four years 
for that degree; III. A Divinity School. Such graduates as 
proposed to be ministers passed on to the Divinity School, 
in which there were two professors; IV. There was, in addi- 
tion, an elementary school for Indian children, to which white 
children of Williamsburg were also admitted. 

“All these schools were represented by their professors 
in the Faculty or, as it was then called, the ‘society’. 


When the Rev. Josiah Johnson died in April, 1773, the Rev. 
Thomas Gwatkin, professor of mathematics and natural philosophy in the 
College, succeeded him as master of the Grammar School,** whereas 
Bracken, as has been noted, succeeded Johnson as rector of Bruton. 
When Gwatkin left the colony in 1775,°° Bracken succeeded to the 
mastership of the Grammar School also. The question as to whether 
Bracken came to the College as an acting professor in Gwatkin’s 
absence, or succeeded to the professorship in his own right is a difficult 
one. In a letter from London, Gwatkin is said to have expressed the 
hope that he would be ultimately restored to his professorship and that 
his pupils would not be dispersed and lost to him. He is also said 
to have expressed the desire that Bracken should take care of these 
students and receive one-half of his (Gwatkin’s) salary.° Bracken’s 
name first appears in the faculty minutes of the College on November 1, 
1775, at which time he is listed as “Master of the Grammar-school.’?% 
However improbable it seems that Bracken should have performed an- 
other’s duties at half salary (and it is to be doubted that he did), 
it is possible that this was the case, for it would seem that he was 
not formally appointed grammar master and professor of humanity 
by the visitors of the College until their meeting of April 1, 1777.1% 


WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE QUARTERLY HISTORICAL 
MAGAZINE (First Series), Vol. XXIII Crd 278. 

2 yon G. Tyler, WILLIAMSBURG, THE OLD COLONIAL CAPITAL 
(Richmond: 1907), p. 162. 

%WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE QUARTERLY HISTORICAL 
MAGAZINE (First Series), Vol. XXVI (1918), p. 222. E. Alfred Jones, “Two 
Professors of William and Mary College.” 

100[bid., (First Series), Vol. XXVI (1918), pp. 222-223. 

101/bid., (First Series), Vol. XV (1907), p. 137. “Journal of the President 
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102Daniel Call, REPORTS OF CASES ARGUED AND ADJUDGED IN 
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The position of master of the Grammar School was no inconse- 
quential position in the College, and it generally carried with it the 
title of professor of humanity. The scholars of the school usually 
composed the major or larger portion of the student body, and, in 
consequence, the master’s salary and emoluments were larger than 
those of the other professors.’ 

In the College statutes as published in 1758, which were those 
which governed Bracken’s first administration of the school, the func- 
tions of the Grammar School and the duties of its faculty were out- 
lined as follows: 


“To this School belongs a School-Master ; and if the Num- 
ber of Scholars requires it, an Usher. The School-Master is 
One of the Six Masters, of whom, with the President, and 
Scholars, the College consists. But the Usher is not reckoned 
a Member of that Body. Let there be paid in yearly Salary 
to the School-Master, One Hundred and Fifty Pounds Ster- 
ling, and Twenty Shillings Sterling from each Scholar, by 
the Year, when there is no Usher. But if there be an Usher 
too in that School, let Fifteen Shillings be paid to the Mas- 
ter, and Five to the Usher; and for a yearly Salary, let there 
be paid to the Usher, Seventy-five Pounds Sterling. But 
from the poor Scholars, who are upon any charitable College 
Foundation, neither the Master, nor Usher, are to take any 
School Wages; but they are to be taught Gratis. 

“In this Grammar School let the Latin and Greek Tongues 
be well taught. As for Rudiments and Grammars, and Clas- 
sick Authors of each Tongue, let them teach the same Books 
which by Law or Custom are used in the Schools of England. 
Nevertheless, we allow the School-master the Liberty, if he 
has any Observations on the Latin or Greek Grammars, or 
any of the Authors that are taught in his School, that with 
the Approbation of the President, he may dictate them to the 
Scholars. Let the Master take special Care, that if the Author 
is never so well approved on other Accounts, he teach no 
such Part of him to his Scholars, as insinuates anything 
against Religion and good Morals. 

“Special Care likewise must be taken of their Morals, 
that none of the Scholars presume to tell a Lie, or curse or 
swear, or talk or do any Thing obscene, or quarrel and 
fight, or play at Cards or Dice, or set in to Drinking, or do 
any Thing else that is contrary to good Manners. And that 
all such Faults may be so much the more easily detected, 
the Master shall chuse some of the most trusty Scholars for 
public Observators, to give him an Account of all such Trans- 
gressions, and according to the Degrees of Heinousness of the 
103VILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE QUARTERLY HISTORICAL 
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Crime, let the Discipline be used without Respect of Per- 
sons. 

“As to the Method of teaching, and of the Government of 
the School, let the Usher be obedient to the Master in every 
Thing, as to his Superior. 

“On Saturdays and the Eves of Holidays, let a sacred Les- 
son be prescribed out of Castalio’s Dialogues, or Buchanan’s 
Paraphrase of the Psalms, or any other good Book which 
the President and Master shall approve of, according to the 
Capacity of the Boys, of which an Account is to be taken 
on Monday, and the next Day after the Holidays. 

“The Master shall likewise take Care that all the Scholars 
learn the Church of England Catechism in the vulgar Tongue ; 
and that they who are further advanced learn it likewise in 
Latin. 

“Before they are promoted to the Philosophy School, they 
who aim at the Privileges and Revenues of a Foundation 
Scholar, must first undergo an Examination before the Presi- 
dent and Masters, and Ministers skilful in the learned Lan- 
guages; whether they have made due progress in their Latin 
and Greek. And let the same Examination be undergone con- 
cerning their Progress in the Study of Philosophy, before they 
are promoted to the Divinity School. And let no Blockhead 
or lazy Fellow in his Studies be elected.’ 


Moreover, the master of the Grammar School had in hand a 


notoriously mischievous, rebellious, and spirited lot; and Bracken as- 
sumed his duties at a time when the spirit of the colony itself was 
on parade. His loyalist predecessor, the Rev. Mr. Gwatkin, had 
reason to realize this, as is attested by an experience recorded in the 
faculty book: 


“May 17th, 1775. . . . On this day the Society were 
called together to make Enquiry concerning the noise made 
last night by repeatedly beating Mr. Gwatkin’s Door in so 
violent a manner as to give just cause for apprehending that 
the Author or Authors of this Disorder intended to break 
into this Professor’s Bed-chamber and do further mischief. 

“Order’d—That all the Arms which can be found in the 
College be immediately taken into the Possession of the Pro- 
fessors. Only One Gun and One Sword were hereupon 
found, tho’ several Muskets had been seen the night before. 

“Several of the students were examined on this occasion, 
and then the meeting was adjourned to the day following.’ 


Bracken became librarian of the College on April 9, 1777, under 
the faculty meeting minute which read: “Mr. Jones having resigned 


104William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine (First Series), 
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his place as Clerk of the Meeting & Librarian, & Mr. Bracken having 
been chosen into his Room, the Book of the Meeting, Blank leaves & 
the Key of the Library &c. were delivered into the Hands of the 
latter.”"°* In consequence, on one count or another, he was doubtless 
responsible for a minute which succeeded it in December of the same 
year: 


“Resolved, That no Professor be allowed to keep any 
Book belonging to the College Library more than six months, 
& that with his name to enter the time of taking it out.” 


However, it remained for a successor to undertake to arrange the 
library “according to the different Branches of Literature.’ 

As in the case of the available records pertaining to his service 
in the Church, the records which concern Bracken’s associations with 
the College do not make plain the temper of his political sentiments 
in the difficult years of the Revolution. He is strangely absent from 
the significant faculty meetings which might have revealed his views. 
For example, he was not present at the meeting of November 29, 1776, 
at which the Rev. and Hon. John Camm brought about his own re- 
moval as the president of the College by ardently refusing to counte- 
nance the omission of the king’s name from the surveyor’s commis- 
sions issued by the College.’ He seems to have been in no way 
concerned in the organization or activities of the College company 
of militia, of which the Reverend President Madison was captain. 
Only his continued presence and unquestioned acceptance seem to 
testify for him in this regard. 

However, no matter how inconspicuous his political leanings may 
have been, his enthusiasm for and loyalty to his position at the Col- 
lege became painfully apparent subsequent to the reorganization of 
the College in 1779—which was accomplished at the instance of Thomas 
Jefferson, then governor of the Commonwealth. In the course of 
this reorganization, through which the college became a university, 
the Grammar School was abolished, and Bracken’s professorship went 
with it.1?° 

Whether Bracken resented this action for technical or for per- 
sonal reasons, or for both, is not discovered. If he was wrathful, 
his wrath must have been slow, indeed—for it was not until 1782 
that its steady advance would seem to have impressed the faculty. 

106William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine (First Series), 
Vol. XV (1907), p. 142. 

107] bid., (Fires Series), Vol. XV (1907), p. 166 (or p. 24). 
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In September of that year, at a meeting attended by James Madison, 
George Wythe, Robert Andrews, and Charles Bellini, the following 
resolution was passed: 


“Resolved, that a Letter be written to Mr. Attorney- 
General to retain him as counsel for the College, in case Mr. 
Bracken shall commence any Suit against the Society for 
arrears of Salary or for any other cause.”*"! 


Meanwhile, it would appear, Bracken had undertaken school- 
teaching outside the College, in keeping with the practice of many 
clergymen of those and earlier times, and he may have opened a 
school of his own. The ledger of a local contractor, Humphrey Har- 
wood, acknowledges Bracken’s services in the schooling of his sons 
“W™ & HumY” at £10 per year for 1780, 1782, and 1783. Also for 
“A peart of A years Schooling Occationed By the Invation” in 1781.%!? 
The ledger shows that Bracken was paid 21 bushels of wheat, a 
hogshead of tobacco (979 Ib. neat), 13-1/4 Ibs. of sole Leather, and a 
note of exchange—totalling, in all, £37.11.5%. In January and March 
of 1787 the following appeared in the Virginia Gazette: 


“INFORMATION is given to the public, that the GRAM- 
MAR SCHOOL in the city of Williamsburg, will be con- 
tinued after the Christmas holidays, or from the 15th of 
January next, under the direction of the Rev. Mr. BRACKEN ; 
board and lodging in the Capitol will be discontinued, but 
may be had in private houses on reasonable terms. The lan- 
guages, writing and arithmetic will be taught, and the terms 
will be two pounds five shillings per quarter, to be paid in 
advance. 


“Those who choose to learn the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
may have an opportunity of doing it.”*'® 


In the light of subsequent events some may hold (on the basis of 
incomplete records or of a casual inspection of those which exist) 
that by 1787 Bracken had lost his patience, or even his ready capital. 
Others may conclude that by this time the Grammar School was 
known to be sorely missed at the College and that those entering 
the “university” were not so well grounded in the classics and in 
pre-collegiate experience as their predecessors had been. Yet others 
will find in these events a distinct clash between the conservatives (repre- 
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sented by a classical scholar) and the progressives (represented by 
those bound to adhere to the principles formulated or instigated by 
Thomas Jefferson)—between those who reverenced the charter and 
the old order of things, as arrayed against those who visualized a 
great and modern university for Virginia. Those of scholarly in- 
clinations will find in the ramifications a pitched battle between the 
ancient languages and the new—for the chair of the Professor of 
Humanity at the College had been replaced by a chair of Modern Lan- 
guages in 1779. In any case, Bracken filed suit against the College 
of William and Mary in October, 1787. The records of the Court 
of Appeals of Virginia rehearse that: 


“At a meeting of the Visitors on the lst of April, 1777, 
Mr. Bracken was appointed grammar master and professor 
of humanity. He was removed by the statute of the 4th of 
December, 1779, and, in October, 1787, a rule was made in 
the General Court, on the Governors or Visitors of the Col- 
lege, to show cause on the third Saturday of the following 
term, why a writ of mandamus should not be awarded, to 
cause them to restore Mr. Bracken to his place and office of 
grammar master, and professor of humanity. 

“Counsel having been heard, the case was adjourned, on 
account of difficulty to this Court.’’?"* 


Those familiar with the early records of the College will be aware 
that at the institution the sun and moon, so to speak, rose and set in 
the charter, by which the College was established in 1693, and in 
the transfer accomplished under it in 1729, as well as in the subse- 
quent statutes. The housekeeper, the grammar school boys, and, 
likely, the woodchopper were familiar with its clauses. On August 
15, 1775, nearly a half century after the transfer of the College by 
the trustees to the president and professors, which was accomplished 
under the charter, “Transfer Day” was still celebrated at the Col- 
lege, and in that particular year a sermon on the occasion was preached 
in the College chapel by the Rev. Mr. Bracken.'** 

It is not surprising, then, to find that Bracken’s suit was founded 
on the charter and statutes—indeed it may have been a case filed to 
test them. In any event, the decision went against Bracken and he 
appealed. The records of the General Court are not available, but 
that the case was hotly contested is indicated by Jefferson’s statement : 


114Daniel Call, REPORTS OF CASES ARGUED AND ADJUDGED IN 
THE COURT OF APPEALS OF VIRGINIA (Richmond: 1854), Vol. III, p. 
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“Mr. Wythe [George Wythe, the professor of law and 
police] has abandoned the College of William and Mary, dis- 
gusted with some conduct of the professors & particularly of 
the ex-professor Bracken, & perhaps too with himself for hav- 
ing suffered himself to be too much irritated with that. The 
visitors will try to condemn what gave him offense & press 
him to return: otherwise it is over with the college.’’'*® 


In the Court of Appeals, Marshall, the attorney for the College 
(doubtless John Marshall), argued: 


“Ist. That a mandamus was not grantable in such a case 
as this: and, 

“2dly. If the Court could take jurisdiction, still a man- 
damus ought not to be granted, because the Visitors or Gover- 
nors had not exceeded the powers given them by the char- 


Bracken’s attorney, John Taylor (doubtless the eminent “John 
Taylor of Caroline”), stating that “The charter is the magnet, from 
whence every part of this business must take its direction,” contended: 


“Ist. That the College is a corporation for purposes of 
further government. 2d. That the visitorial power is defined 
and limited by, and subordinate to the charter, transfer and 
original statutes. 3d. This visitorial act exceeded their 
power.’’118 


“By the old charter,” he argued, “the College, as then established or 
erected, was to subsist forever. By the new one, its existence is deter- 
mined; and if, in the revolution of things, the Visitors should incline 
to erect it into a Turkish mosque, here is a precedent for it. . . . The 
fiat of the Visitors— 


““TLet the grammar school be discontinued. Let all the 
schools be discontinued. Let the grammar master be dis- 
missed. Let all the masters be dismissed. Let there be light, 
and there was light.’ The fiat of the Visitors, in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye, was to deprive the whole body politic, 
not only of their political existence, but perhaps of their nat- 
ural existence, by reducing them to a state of beggary.”!?® 

116Pqul Leicester Ford, THE WORKS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON (New 
YORK: 1904), Vol. VI, pp. 23-24. Letter of Thomas Jefferson to William Short, 
December 14, 1789. 

117Daniel Call, REPORTS OF CASES ARGUED AND ADJUDGED IN 
in COURT OF APPEALS OF VIRGINIA (Richmond: 1854), Vol. III, ». 
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In closing his case, Marshall, in answer to the complaint that 
Bracken had not been given an opportunity of defense by the Visitors, 
said: 


“... Mr. Bracken has not been complained of; but the 
College Senate have deemed it for the interest of the College 
to change his office. If the act was within their power, it 
could not be necessary to give him notice that they were about 
to perform it.” 


The Court ruled: “Let it be certified that, on the merits of the 
case, the General Court ought not to award a writ of mandamus to 
restore the plaintiff to the office of grammar master and professor of 
humanity in the said College.’’?*° 

Bracken next filed suit against the College for £553, sterling, 
for arrears of salary due him as professor of the Grammar School 
from 1779 to the time of his suit. This case he also lost—and also 
appealed. Before the Court of Appeals of Virginia, his attorney, Mr. 
Wickham (probably John Wickham, later a counsel for Aaron Burr), 
argued that the statute under which the Grammar School was abol- 
ished had been lost. The attorney for the College, Mr. Randolph 
(doubtless Edmund Randolph, also later a counsel for Aaron Burr), 
contended that the statute under which Bracken was originally ap- 
pointed was also lost. After a somewhat shorter argument than was 
involved in the first appeal, Edmund Pendleton, president of the Court, 
read its decision to the effect that if the appellant had no right to the 
office, as previously established, he could have no right to the salary.?** 

Thus again we find Bracken engaged in controversy, and here 
again we meet the smiles of those who, musing, picture an irate clergy- 
man embroiled in a suit against an institution of learning for the salary 
from a position which he did not fill. Yet, even in defeat we find some 
vindication of his attitude, for, with his appeal in the salary suit pend- 
ing in the Court of Appeals, the Grammar School was revived at the 
College about 1792—with not one but two professorships attached. 
With this revival, Bracken became professor of humanity and the Rev. 
James Henderson served as the “adjunct professor of humanity,” or 
“assistant master of the grammar school.”!*? 

120Daniel Call, REPORTS OF CASES ARGUED AND ADJUDGED IN 
ity «4 COURT OF APPEALS OF VIRGINIA (Richmond: 1854), Vol. III, 
"Daniel Call, REPORTS OF CASES ARGUED AND ADIUDGED IN 
THE COURT OF APPEALS OF VIRGINIA, (Richmond: 1801), Vol. I, pp. 
161-164. “The Rev. John Bracken against William and Mary College.” 
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That Bracken was back at his post at the College in the fall of 


1792 is evidenced by the following letter addressed to him on October 
18th of that year: 


“Sir, I am informed by my son Harry that he has not 
untill this evening been called up to say a lesson since Monday 
evening last. As I understand he is at present immediately 
under you. I should be much obliged to you to inform me 
whether such an omission of duty arises from accident or from 
such an arrangement of the classes as to render it probable 
that he may in future receive so small a portion of your at- 
tention, only. I would fain flatter myself the latter cannot be 
the case, but as I am unacquainted with the arrangements of 
the Grammar School your communications on the subject 
would much oblige 

Sir: Your most obed*t. hble. Servt 


St. Geo. Tucker.” 


and by Bracken’s reply, written on the day following: 


“Sir, The omission mentioned in your Letter has been 
occasioned by a variety of causes, to which accident; casual 
inadvertence & some particular circumstance arising from the 
accession of a new class, & the different arrangement of an- 
other, have contributed. You will observe that, on Tuesday, 


the forenoon only is assigned to the Grammar School & the 
Prest indulges the Boys with a Holiday on Wednesday. Hence 
it inadvertently escaped me on Thursday morning that the 
lowest class had not been attended to on the preceding Tues- 
day. I am Sir, 


Your most obdt. 


From this point the story of the Grammar School is even more 
obscure than in the case of Bracken’s first administration. In 1800— 


seemingly a lean year for the College—President Madison wrote 
Thomas Jefferson: 


“T am sorry I cannot return such an Answer as could be 
desired. The Professorship of Chemistry etc. has not been 
actually abolished; but after Dr. McClurg left us, two Pro- 
fessorships of Humanity were instituted in its stead. This 
Revival of the Grammar School has, however, so illy answered 
the Expectations of the Patrons of the Scheme, that I am per- 
suaded, could a Visitation be had, one or both of the Professor- 
ships would be abolished. If this were done, the Professor- 
ship of Chemistry might be very advantageously revived; an 
Event which I should rejoice to see. At present, however, 


123WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE QUARTERLY HISTORICAL 
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it is almost impossible to say what will be done. The Visitors 
seem to have abandoned the College. We have not been able 
to obtain a Meeting of them for 5 years. Such is the atten- 
tion paid to Science! An Effort will be made to prevail upon 
them to meet at the annual Period, about the 25th of March, 
which, I flatter myself, will be successful. It is more than pos- 
sible that a considerable Change will then take Place in this 
badly organized Body. If members more active and more 
zealous in the promotion of real Science be chosen, an opening 
may then be made for Mr. Smith. In this case, I will imme- 
diately notify you of the fortunate circumstances.’’!** 


Yet, in 1806, we find many more students on the rolls—as 
as the following advertisement in the Richmond Enquirer: 


| Wanted] “An usher to the Grammar School in William 
and Mary College. A competent skill in Greek and Latin will 
be required, and also testimonials of unexceptionable moral 
conduct. The salary is £100 per annum, with board and a 
convenient room in the college. By order of the President 
and Professors. 

“N.B. To anyone who shall discharge the duties assigned 
to him entirely to the satisfaction of the Professor of humanity, 
an additional compensation will be allowed by the said pro- 
pa from the tuition fees paid by each scholar. March 28, 
77125 


And so, doubtless, the fortunes of the Grammar School and its 
master continued to rise and fall until President Madison died in 
March, 1812. On March 9th, the day that Bracken preached his 
funeral sermon, its roll was listed as follows: 


“Department of Humanity 


Junius Hosburg William Peachy 
John Dandridge 
Thomas, Cicero, Greek Testament 


Howard Sheild Thomas Newcombe 
Machen Seawell John Semple 
John Coke James Semple 
Richard Coke John Page 

Ovid, Sallust, Corn. Nepos. 


John Plunkett Lloyd Briggs 
John Royle 
Phaedrus Fables Erasmus 


_ _124William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine (Second Series), 
Vol. V (1925), p. 93. “Williamsburg, January 17th, 1800,” Letter of James Madi- 
son to Thomas Jefferson. 
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John Peachy Randolph Corbin 

Francis Travis Peter Randolph 

William Christian Fountaine Briggs 

Robt. Richardson Llewwellyn Griffin 
Latin Grammar’’?*® 


Upon Madison’s death, Bracken seems to have immediately occu- 
pied his position, becoming ninth president of the College. 

The circumstances of his accession are veiled, as is the full story 
of his short administration. What records there are, however, give evi- 
dence that here again, after a prolonged term of service, he reached 
the heights at a time of desperate conditions and, in consequence, 
faced the opposition which such conditions and high position often 
bring to one of advanced age and failing strength. That his two years 
as president must have had their stormy side is portended by a letter 
written by James Semple, a visitor of the College, in December, 1812. 
Thomas Jefferson had written to Semple recommending for a profes- 
sorship in the College one whom he described as “President Meigs late 
of the University of Georgia [who] is desirous of coming farther north- 
ward.” Semple replied: 


“Sir, At the first meeting of the visitors after the receipt 
of the letter you did me the favor to write me, I laid before 
the board the information which you communicated with a 
view to the Interests of the Colledge of Wm. and Mary. Meas- 
ures were immediately adopted to ascertain whether Mr. Meigs 
was fitted for the vacant department, which we are extremely 
solicitous to fill with an able and profound man. As a Visitor 
of the Colledge, and as an American I feel the deepest interest 
in the prosperity of that Institution; which has sustained a 
rude shock in the appointment of Mr. Bracken to the Presi- 
dency. If the Gordian knot cannot be untied, I woud at once 
cut it. the best interests of our Country shoud not be jeop- 
ardized for the sake of preserving the words of our Royal 
charter, nor shoud delicacy towards an individual who disre- 
gards the publick wishes restrain me for a moment. If he 
was to continue Chaplain, the people woud not so much com- 
plain; but that office shoud be put down altogether, or at any 
rate left vacant. The connection between a Litterary Institu- 
tion and the Church seems to be as preposterous and absurd 
as the connection between Church and State. Custom ap- 
peared to have riveted a Chaplain on the House of Delegates; 
but principle and reason prevailed after repeated efforts and 


126William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine (First Series), 
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I trust the office in our Colledge will experience a similar 


The year 1813 was complicated by the war, “the public exami- 
nations having been interrupted by the occupancy of the college by 
the militia,’** and in the spring of 1814, the impending unpleasant- 
ness seems to have come. In the College Archives is an undated slip 
of paper on which is written: 


“Resolv’d That the right rev’ John Bracken President of 
William and Mary College be requested to inform this Con- 
vocation in direct and explicit Terms whether or not he will 
consent to resign his office at this time on the terms proposed 
by him thro Maj® Corbin—to witt that he would resign at this 
time if he were allowed to retain possession of the House now 
occupied by him until the 1st of October next.’’?*® 


His salary as president was paid to July 1, 1814; and that of his 
successor, Dr. John A. Smith, began on August 5th of the same year. 


CITIZEN AND PUBLIC SERVANT 


Such, then, were the major courses of Bracken’s life. They were 
paralleled with a miscellany of services to the community and to its 


people. Even politics was not evaded, for, at the time of the excite- 
ments incident to the Jay Treaty in 1796, Bracken, again a conserva- 
tive, was chosen chairman at a meeting of the citizens which convened 
at the Court House and forwarded an address to their representatives 
in congress.'*° The following year he is mentioned as the head of the 
“town hall,’’’** and in 1800 he appears as the mayor of the City of 
Williamsburg, requesting of the governor the “loan of 25 stand of 
arms during the agitation occasioned by the late meditated [slave] in- 


surrection.”’?*? 
His last years were given over to his pastoral duties, to what 


127Worthington Chauncey Ford, ed, THOMAS JEFFERSON CORRE- 
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duties he may have reserved at the College, and to settling the affairs 
of deceased friends—as well as his own. That there were some scars 
remaining from the struggles of the past is indicated when, in the 
settlement of an estate, he offered to pay cash for certain articles rather 
than secure them from “those with whom he does not choose to have 
any thing to do.”!** The gentleman who recorded this fact wrote in 
July, 1818, some three years later: 


“Our old pastor ... Mr. Bracken has passed to the world 
of Spirits—tranquil and resigned as Job.”*** 


Obituaries appeared in the Richmond Enquirer for July 24, 1818, 
and in the American Beacon at Norfolk, for July 22, the texts of which 
read : 


“DIED, on the 15th inst. the Rev. Dr. JOHN 
BRACKEN, rector of Brutton parish.—This gentleman was 
a native of England but left it at a very early period of his life, 
and came to Virginia, where he married, and raised a respect- 
able family—When the revolutionary contest commenced, he 
did not hesitate, but took part with his adopted country. He 
was for some time professor of humanity and the dead lan- 
guages in William & Mary College, and was eminently quali- 
fied for the station—upon the death of Bishop Madison, he was 
raised to the presidency of the college, and chosen to the va- 
cant bishopric ; but soon resigned both.—As a man Dr. Bracken 
was benevolent in his disposition, just in his dealings, warm in 
his friendships, and kind to the distressed. As a minister of 
the gospel, he was pious and learned—his doctrines, sound 
and catholic, were equally removed from licentiousness and 
fanaticism. He inculcated religion; but it was the religion of 
Christ—liberal, beneficent, instructive and practical. It con- 
sisted of inward devotion, not of outward show—of adora- 
tion flowing from sentiment; not of the ravings of enthusiasm 
—it enjoined just abstinence, not bigotted self denial—it for- 
bid vicious indulgences, not innocent pleasures—it recom- 
mended rational worship, not superstitious observances—it 
fitted men for cheerfulness and society, not for gloom and soli- 
tude—it taught that utility, not speculation, was the true ob- 
ject of our lives; and that a virtuous employment of our facul- 
ties, in promoting the convenience and happiness of mankind, 
as it was most agreeable to our nature, was consequently most 
acceptable to God; and therefore constituted an essential part 
of the religion of every. sincere christian.” (Richmond En- 
quirer. ) 

1837 etter of Robert Saunders to Joseph Prentis, written from Williamsburg, 
June 23, 1815. (Copy in Research Department, Colonial Williamsburg, Inc.) 


1347 etter of Robert Saunders to Joseph Prentis, Williamsburg, July 30, 1818. 
(Copy in Research Department, Colonial Williamsburg, Inc.) 
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“|. . The Rev’d John Bracken, late Professor of Ancient 
Languages in the College of William and Mary, departed this 
life at . . . Williamsburg on Thursday, 16th inst. in the 73d 
year of his age. He was upwards of 45 years Minister of 
Bruton parish, during which time he discharged his sacred 
functions with an ability and zeal worthy the high vocation 
wherewith he was called; and many who now fill the most 
distinguished offices of the Republick, or ornament the higher 
circles of social life, bear testimony to the assiduity and suc- 
cess with which he toiled, while laying the foundation for those 
superstructures of science and virtue which form the pride and 
boast of Virginia. The Presidency of William and Mary being 
vacated by the death of the venerable Bishop Madison, he was, 
in 1811 [1812], elected to preside over the destinies of the Uni- 
versity, and in May following, was appointed by the Episcopal 
Convention, which met at Richmond, Bishop of the Diocese of 
Virginia——His advanced age, and the infirmities incident to 
three score years, unfitting him for the discharge of duties so 
arduous and responsible, he declined the proffered honours of 
the presidency, and with it a consecration to the Holy Office.— 
In the relation of parent and master, no man sustained his 
duties in a more exemplary manner ; and in administering to the 
wants of the needy and afflicted, he did not wait to be solicited 
for alms, but looking with the eyes of a father into the condi- 
tion of his fellow-men, he was prompt to administer to the wants 
of the necessitious without ostentation and to alleviate the 


burthens of all who were ‘weary and heavy laden.’—His remains 
were interred in the family burying ground, at the Grove, 
(the seat of Carter Burwell, Esq.) near Williamsburg.” 
(American Beacon.) 
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CLERICAL DIRECTORIES—PAST AND PRESENT 
By Walter Herbert Stowe. 


going to have a far easier time in obtaining biographical data 

of clergymen of the Episcopal Church than his colleague who 
labors in the nineteenth century field. Nothing is more exasperating 
than the difficulty faced and the time-consuming efforts required in pro- 
curing satisfactory information about the less famous among the clergy 
of the preceding century. 


Te student of twentieth century American Church history is 


MISSIONARY ROLL OF THE S. P. G. AND SPRAGUE’S 
ANNALS 


Paradoxical though it be, we know more, relative to their num- 
ber, about the clergy of the colonial era than we do about those of the 
last half of the nineteneth century. For this blessing we are indebted 
to two English publications and one American: 


Charles Frederick Pascoe, Classified Digest of the Records of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 1701—1892, (com- 
monly called the S. P. G. Digest), London, 1895. (The Missionary Roll 
and Index, pp. 894-984.) 

Ibid, Two Hundred Years of the S. P. G., 2 volumes, London, 1901. (The 

Missionary Roll and Index: Volume II, pp. 849-1429.) 


The Missionary Roll in the above publications is the same in both 
and identifies practically all of the 350 S. P. G. missionaries in the 
American colonies, of whom Virginia had but two and Maryland five. 
For the vast majority of the clergy in the latter two colonies, infor- 
mation must be sought elsewhere. 

The American publication is: 


William B. Sprague, D. D., Annals of the American Pulpit, Volume V 
(Annals of the American Episcopal Pulpit or Commemorative Notices 
of Distinguished Clergymen of the Episcopal Church in the United States, 
from the early settlement of the country to the close of the year 1855, 
with an Historical Introduction), New York, 1859. 822 pp. 


Sprague’s volume is worth just about its weight in gold. It con- 
tains 152 principal biographies, of which 23 are those of bishops. In 
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addition, valuable biographical footnotes concerning 184 other clergymen 
are given, making a total of 336 clerical biographies of longer or shorter 
proportions in Sprague alone. About one-third of Sprague’s biographies 
cover clergy of the colonial period and about two-thirds concern those 
whose ministry was spent, in whole or in part, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 
The story of the S. P. G. in America has not yet been written, 
although almost two hundred and fifty years have elapsed since it be- 
gan. But its records, most of which in the form of transcripts, photo- 
stats and photofilms, are in the Library of Congress, are being studied 
by more and more students; and monographs, brochures, and _ full- 
fledged biographies are now appearing in encouraging number. It is safe 
to say that with the passage of time no group of American colonial 
ministers will be as well known and in such large numbers as the 
Anglican, solely because substantial records of the latter have been 
preserved in the S. P. G. archives, whereas such voluminous records 
of the other ministerial groups, if they ever existed, have not been 
preserved. 


FOWLER’S BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF THE CLERGY 


A further extension of our knowledge of the clergy of the colonial 
and early nineteenth century eras will come to pass when the manu- 
scripts of the Reverend Andrew Fowler (1760-1850),1 Biographical 
Sketches of the Clergy, now in General Convention’s archives, are pub- 
lished in HistortcaL MaGazine. At the instigation of Bishop Sea- 
bury, Fowler gathered materials for the above volume, and twice walked 
from Charleston to Connecticut in search of materials. Writing to the ua 
Rev. Edmund Rutledge, a professor in the University of Pennsylvania, 
he said: 


“T have long since wished to see some memoirs published 
of our clergy, who are now dead and gone, and such indeed was 
my desire for it, that I actually made a considerable number of Y 
sketches for that purpose. On this occasion I applied to my | 
brethren throughout these States, and to many other members 
of our Church, but with but little success. . . . I found the 

names of more than one thousand ministers of our Communion 

before 1820, the most of whom are now dead, and have left 

behind them a good character. Indeed I found less bad charac- 

ters than I had been led to expect.” 


Those who have labored under the impression that the early clergy 


1For a good biography of Fowler, and for the quotations given below, see E. 
C. Chorley, “The Rederend Andrew Fowler,” in HISTORICAL MAGAZINE OF 
THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH, Volume III(1934), pp. 270-279. 
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of the Church were predominantly men of loose morals would do well to 
weigh the testimony of one such as Fowler, whose investigations entitle 
his opinion to be treated with respect. 


LISTS OF DEACONS 


Three Lists of Deacons are indispensable for fixing the date of 
ordination of clergymen to the diaconate from 1785 to 1895. The first 
is: 


(1) Burgess, George, List of Persons Admitted to the Order of Deacons in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, from 
A. D. 1785 to A. D. 1857, both inclusive. Boston, 1875. 48 pp. plus 
Index (xvi pp.), the Index having been compiled by William S. Bartlett. 
(This volume is commonly called Burgess’ List of Deacons.) 


Bishop Burgess of Maine devoted many years to research on the 
above list and gave his manuscript with its 2,787 names to the House 
of Bishops in 1859. He died in 1866. Through the zealous efforts of an 
aged clergyman of Massachusetts, the Rev. William S. Bartlett, who 
edited the work and made an index to it, the work was published in 
1874 through voluntary subscriptions. Burgess’ List gives in chronologi- 
cal order, with a number for each ordinand, the name of the person or- 
dained, the year, month and date of ordination to the diaconate only, the 
name of the bishop ordaining, and often but not always, the date of 
death or deposition, if the latter occurred. 


(2) Downing, E. H., List of Persons Ordained Deacons in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, from January 1, 1858, to January 1, 1885. New York, 
1886. 88 pp. (Index, pp. 69-88). (This volume is commonly called 
Downing’s List of Deacons.) 


Downing’s List continues the scheme of his predecessor and records 
3,190 ordinations to the diaconate, no ordinations to the priesthood being 
given. 


(3) Duncan, Herman C., Report of the Recorder of Ordinations. Ordina- 
tions by Bishops of the American Church, 1885-1895. General Conven- 
tion Journal, 1895 (Appendix IX), pp. 517-585. (Commonly called Dun- 
can’s List of Deacons and Priests.) 


Duncan’s List was never published separately, but must be sought 
in the General Convention Journal of 1895. It is more complete than 
those of his predecessors. He checked their records as best he could, 
added 3 ordinands to the 2,787 of the Burgess List, making a total of 
2,790 for the first ; added 20 to the 3,190 of the Downing List, making a 
total of 3,210 for the second. Thus the total number of ordinations 
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to the diaconate in the American Episcopal Church from 1785 (when 
Bishop Seabury returned from Great Britain) through December 31, 
1884, was exactly 6,000. 

Accordingly, Duncan’s List begins its numbering with number 
6,001 “as more significant than if this list were begun at the unit. It 
is not desired to ignore the past, but to include it.” 

Next, he did what his predecessors had not done, perhaps had 
not been able to do: he added the date of ordination of each deacon 
to the priesthood, together with the name of the bishop ordaining. 

Duncan’s List in the General Convention Journal of 1895 ends with 
No. 7780. But on pages 570-573 he lists “Ordinations to the Priest- 
hood of those whose Names are on the Burgess and Downing Lists, 
1885-1895”; on page 574, “Consecrations” to the episcopate; on pages 
575-584, the “Index”; and finally, on page 585, “Omissions from other 
Lists,” meaning the Burgess and Downing Lists. 

Dr. Duncan’s lists of ordinations to both the diaconate and priest- 
hood, with an index for each triennial report, continued to be published 
in the Journals of General Convention from 1895 until his death, De- 
cember 20, 1920. 

On February 10, 1920, Presiding Bishop Tuttle appointed the Rev. 
Dr. W. S. Slack, of Alexandria, Louisiana, as Recorder of Ordinations, 
and he has been elected by every General Convention since that time. 
In his first report to the General Convention, that of 1922, Dr. Slack 
stated :* 


“Because of the number of omissions and errors in the 
Report in the Journal of 1919, I have made an entirely new 
Report, which dates from January 1, 1916, and closes with 
December 31, 1921; and by reason of the impossibility of con- 
tinuing the old numbering of the ordinands, I have begun a new 
series of numbers, beginning with 11,280, following the last 
number reported by my predecessor for 1915. This report for 
wey 1916-1919 is, therefore, a substitute for the Report 


The meaning and importance of Dr. Slack’s first report can best 
be illustrated by the present writer’s ordination record. Although he 
was ordered deacon in 1917 and ordained priest in February, 1919, 
neither record appears in the General Convention Journal of 1919. It 
is only to be found in Dr. Slack’s first report in the Journal of 1922. 
Students will be well advised, therefore, in disregarding the report of 
the Recorder of Ordinations in the 1919 Journal, and using instead, 
for the years 1916-1919, Dr. Slack’s first report of 1922. 

2General Convention Journal, 1922, p. 586. 


‘ 
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The Church in the twentieth century has an independent agency 
for checking ordination records, other than that of the reports of the 
Recorder of Ordinations. This agency is The Church Pension Fund. 
Although it has never published any of its records, it will probably be 
willing to supply the ordination and other vital records of any clergy- 
man who has departed this life. The Church Pension Fund did not be- 
gin the granting of pensions until March 1, 1917, but its vital statistics, 
including ordination records, reach far back into the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Dr. Slack has continued for over twenty years his thorough and 
painstaking work as Recorder of Ordinations. In his seventh report 
to the General Convention of 1940, the number of ordinations to the 
diaconate of this Church since 1785 totaled not less than 15,002. We 
await with pleasurable expectancy the completion of the monumental 
task which he voluntarily undertook in 1937 and upon which he has 
been engaged for four years: “The making of an alphabetical list 
of all clergy ordained in the Church since that of Ashbel Baldwin on 
August 3, 1785. . . . There should be two lists prepared, one, alpha- 
betical, the other chronological. . . . 


LLOYD’S CLERICAL DIRECTORY (1898-1913) 


In 1898 the Reverend Frederick Ebenezer John Lloyd, then rector 
of Trinity Church, Hamilton, Ohio, began a venture which, because 
of its own merit and because it has been continued under a different 
name by others, is of great value to the history of the American Epis- 
copal Church in the twentieth century. Born in Wales, educated at 
Dorchester Missionary College, Oxford ; ordained deacon in 1882 by the 
bishop of Oxford and priest in 1886 by the bishop of Quebec, Lloyd 
was familiar with Crockford’s Clerical Directory of English fame. Ac- 
cording to Lloyd, Crockford’s by 1898 had “appeared with unimpaired 
regularity and with ever increasing brilliancy (of accuracy and com- 
pleteness) for twenty-nine years.” Believing that such a directory 
would be of benefit to the American Church, Lloyd frankly modelled 
his own after Crockford’s. 

In a five page preface to the first issue (1898), he recounts most 
of the difficulties with which he and his successors have had to con- 
tend in editing and publishing such a volume. One questioned his “‘au- 
thority to demand the circumstances of my life and services.” Another 
wrote: “The American Church has all the information about her clergy 


8General Convention Journal, 1939, p. 497. 
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she ought to have. At any rate she has got all about me that she will 
ever get.” 

In spite of discouragement and what must have been meagre finan- 
cial returns, he persevered and published five issues containing biographi- 
cal information of the clergy who would supply it. Because of their 
varying titles and the irregular dates of publication, they are fully listed 
below : 


Ist Issue Lloyd’s Clerical Directory for 1898. Being a Statistical Book of Ref- 

1898 erence for facts relating to the Clergy, Parishes and Missions of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America. 
(Editor’s name not given). Hamilton, Ohio, 1898. 473 pages. 
(Page size, 6”x9”). 


2nd Issue The American Church Clergy and Parish Directory for 1903. Edited 
1903 by Frederic E. J. Lloyd. Cleveland, Ohio, 1903. 365 pages. 


— Ibid, 1905. Place of Publication: Uniontown, Penna. 422 pages. 
190 


4th Issue Lloyd’s Clerical Directory, 1910. (Fourth Issue.) Edited by Fred- 
1910 eric E. J. Lloyd, D. D. Chicago, 1910. 543 pages. 
[This issue has several features of great value in addition to 
the biographical sketches of the American clergy (pp. 47-350) : 
(1) List of the archbishops and bishops of England, Wales, Scot- 
land, and Ireland from the beginning of their respective sees until 
1910, including a list of Anglican colonial bishops and bishops in 
Foreign Parts*; (2) biographies of the bishops and clergy of the 
Church of England in Canada, pp. 351-430; (3) a list of par- 
ishes, missions and clergy of the American Church, with the 
amount of parish income and the salary of the rector or mission- 
ary as of 1910. This latter information is especially pertinent 
for a study of the economic and social conditions of parishes and 
missions in each diocese, and of the clergy.] 


5th Issue Ibid, 1911. (Fifth Issue). 480 pages. 


1911 
~ aa Ibid, 1913. (Sixth Issue). 472 pages. 


STOWE’S CLERICAL DIRECTORY (1917 to date) 


In 1916 Dr. Lloyd sold his Directory to the Rev. Dr. Andrew David 
Stowe (April 21, 1851-August 3, 1925), of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
who had been secretary of the diocese of Minnesota for many years 
and who had had long experience in the detailed work involved in 
editing and publishing such a Directory. In the first (1917) issue of 


_ ‘For example, the list of the archbishops of Canterbury begins with Augus- 
tine (A. D. 597) ond continues through Davidson, who was translated to Can- 
terbury in 1903. Likewise with all the other sees of Great Britain and Ireland. 

This list, if checked and brought up to date, would be a valuable aid if pub- 
lished in some current annual or directory. It should be checked with the last 
word on the subject at pesent available to scholars: F. M. Powicke (Editor), 
“Handbook of British Chronology,” pp. 132-273. Publication of the Royal His- 
torical Society, 96 Cheyne Walk, S. W. 10., London, 1939. 424 pp. 


| 
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the Directory under his editorship, the title page carried this special 
note: 


“The name of this book was changed not only because of 
the change in its proprietorship but at the earnest and repeated 
solicitation of many of the Bishops and Clergy.” 


The reason back of the solicitation was that Dr. Lloyd had been deposed 
January 16, 1907, by the bishop of Pittsburgh ; and had founded a Church 
of his own. Dr. Stowe decided, therefore, to give the Directory his own 
name and to publish it every three years following the regular session 
of each General Convention. Beginning in 1917, three issues were 
personally edited and published by him, each issue containing “a com- 
plete biographical sketch of every bishop and clergyman of the Episcopal 
Church throughout the world, as far as it is possible to secure the 
same.” 


Ist Issue Stowe’s Clerical Directory of the American Church, 1917. (Formerly 
1917 for Six Issues Lloyd’s Clerical Directory.) Edited and published 
by the Rev. Andrew David Stowe, Minneapolis, Minn. 418 pages. 


2nd Issue Jbid, 1920-21. Edited and published by the Rev. Andrew David Stowe, 


1920 D. D., Minneapolis, Minn. 319 pages. 
3rd Issue Ibid, 1924. 357 pages. 
1924 


Following Dr. Stowe’s death in 1925 the Directory was carried 
on by his daughter, Grace Stowe Fish. The following five issues were 
edited and published by Mrs. Fish: 


4th Issue Stowe’s Clerical Directory of the American Church, 1926-27. Edited 
1926 and published by G. Stowe Fish. Minneapolis, Minn. 397 pages. 


a. Issue Jbid, 1929. Northfield, Minn. 413 pages. 


6th Issue Ibid, 1932. 399 pages. 
1932 


—— Ibid, 1935. 399 pages. 
193, 

[In this issue the practice was begun of including in the body 
of the biographical section, in its proper alphabetical place, the 
name of every clergyman who had died during the preceding trien- 
nium, with the date of his death, and the note: “For data see 
Edition 1932.” In the issues previous to 1935 the Necrology is at 
the end of the biographical sketches as a separate section.] 


8th Issue Stowe’s Clerical Directory of the American Episcopal Church,, 1938-39. 
1938 Edited and published by G. Stowe Fish. Northfield, Minn. 389 
pages. 
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In 1940 the Directory was purchased by The Church Pension Fund. 
Every historical student, not to mention many other groups, must re- 
joice that the continuance of such a valuable work is thus assured, for 
the hazards of individual ownership are greatly reduced by the re- 
sources and longevity of such a corporation and agency of the Church 
as The Church Pension Fund. Under its new owners and editors the 
1941 Directory has recently appeared: 


= Issue Stowe's Clerical Directory of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
941 United States of America, 1941. Edited and published by The 
Church Hymnal Corporation for The Church Pension Fund, New 

York. 330 pages. 


“The Directory includes biographical sketches of all of the 
living clergymen of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America as of June 1, 1941, numbering approximately 
6,250. It also contains a Necrology and a list of depositions since 
the last edition of the Directory, all complete to July 1, 1941, ac- 
cording to the records of The Church Pension Fund. . . . The 
typical biography includes the present cure or office of each clergy- 
man and his address (if known) as of the date the data were com- 
piled; his date of birth and the names of his parents; his educa- 
tional background and degrees; data concerning his immediate fam- 
ily; his past cures and offices in the Church; a condensed list of 
publications of which he is the author; and other data of this gen- 
eral nature.” 


The present editors have experienced much the same difficulties 
as their predecessors, such as the refusal of some of the clergy to supply 
the minimum information requested, unwillingness to allow the date 
of birth to be used, or not replying at all. Something quite candid 
needs to be said to these gentlemen. Long before the present owners 
took over the Directory, more than one bishop has been heard to say 
about those who had incomplete sketches in Stowe’s Clerical Directory: 
“Any clergyman who will not supply the reasonable amount of data 
requested, must be failing to comply for one or more of three reasons: 
either he is lazy, or inefficient (doesn’t answer his mail), or he has 
something to hide. I do not want such a man in my diocese.” 

Moreover, that clergyman who tries to shield himself behind the 
prerogative traditionally belonging to women, i. e., refusing to divulge 
one’s age, is making a serious mistake. In nine cases out of ten the 
inquirer, when he finds the information lacking, makes a wrong deduc- 
tion, namely, that the clergyman in question is older than he really is. 

In the interests of the biographer and the historian of the future 
the present editors are trying to overcome this handicap by publishing 
in the Necrology section (pp. 325-330) both the birth and death dates 
of the deceased. Information in the files of The Church Pension Fund 
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makes this possible, which information was not as readily available 
to former editors. 

The format and typography of the new issue are excellent. The 
familiar red binding and the former page size (7”x10”) have been re- 
tained. It is to be hoped that the Church will show its appreciation 
of such a constructive piece of work by quickly buying up the new 
edition. 

From all that has been said above, it is patent that the student 
of twentieth century ecclesiastical biography will possess a much greater 
abundance of accurate data concerning the rank and file of the clergy 
than his colleague laboring in the same field of preceding centuries. 
It is, therefore, one of the missions of H1storIcAL MAGAZINE to lessen 
this latter handicap by steadily accumulating a storehouse of biographical 
information concerning our spiritual forefathers of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


( 

1 
t 
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THE VALUE OF REGIONAL LITERATURE 
By Frank J. Klingberg* 


dl HE revival of The Southern Literary Messenger, (Richmond, 
I Virginia), in January, 1939, is significant of a spirit of in- 
quiry into the undiscovered sidelights of the past which is be- 
coming more evident with the growth of regional and other ‘periodicals. 
New aspects of American life are being studied and the many-threaded 
heritages of our culture are being critically evaluated for their con- 
tributions in the building of the nation. Thus, The Historical Maga- 
zine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in exploring a great historical 
tradition, becomes of interest not only to Episcopalians but also to 
Presbyterians, Roman Catholics, Baptists, and other historic churches 
in the scrutiny of their own rich stores of historical value. 

The Messenger, grounded firmly in the sectional mood of the 
1830's, today draws inspiration from its own past for analysis of the 
present regionalism of the South. During its first cycle, the thirty- 
year period, from 1834-1864, it served as a stimulus to local endeavor 
by offering the South a channel of expression. The first edition, in 
1834, was frankly “A kind of pioneer, to spy out the land of literary 
promise [in the South] and to report whether the same be fruitful or 
barren.” Congratulatory letters to the editors were commendatory and 
challenging. James Fenimore Cooper promised that “The south is 
full of talent.” Washington Irving could not “but feel interested in 
the success of a work which is calculated to concentrate the talent and 
illustrate the high and generous character which pervade that part 
of the Union.” John Quincy Adams wryly advised, ‘““The desideratum 
is of quality rather than quantity,” while J. K. Paulding threw out a 
challenge modern in its note: “If your young writers will consult their 
own taste and genius,” he wrote, “and forget that there were such 
writers as Scott, Byron, and Moore, I will be bound they produce some- 
thing original . . . Give us something new—something characteristic of 
yourselves, your country and your native feelings, and I don’t care 
what it is.” 


*Dr. Klingberg is Professor of History in the University of California at 
Los Angeles. 
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*Dr. Klingberg is Proféssor of History in the University of California at 
Los Angeles. 
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The penniless young Edgar Allan Poe was to furnish the critical 
motif. “We get up a hue and cry about the necessity of encouraging 
native writers of merit,” he wrote, “ . we blindly fancy we can 
accomplish this by indiscriminate puffing of good, bad and indifferent.” 
His caustic criticisms caught the attention of the American public. 
Serving also as proof-reader, business manager, editor, and reviewer, 
Poe set an ambitious tone. Matthew Fontaine Maury, “the Pathfinder 
of the Seas,” Edwin Hubbell Chapin, clergyman, friend of Henry Ward 
Beecher, Lucian Minor, a lawyer and the author of “Letters from New 
England,” which James Russell Lowell enthusiastically praised and 
later republished in The Atlantic Monthly, were among the many con- 
tributors to the early Messenger. By developing writers, by arguing for 
an international copyright law, by setting a high critical standard, and 
by fostering literary trends as well as encouraging military, naval, 
and other reforms and aiding indirectly in the feminist movement, 
the magazine, during its first thirty years, made its contribution to 
sectional and national affairs. Like many pioneering ventures of the 
time, it seemed to be on the point of flowering into settled fame. We 
cannot guess how extensive its influence would have been had the 
Civil War not crashed it to the ground. 

It is fortunate, therefore, that the present editor has built upon 
early foundations by republishing the early articles, identifying authors, 
and incorporating the nineteenth century features into the revived maga- 
zine. It is equally fortunate that he has not allowed himself to be- 
come a slave of this past, and includes, with reprints, the story of the 
present South: its pride and its poverty, its “free” Negroes, aud its 
debt-ridden whites. In any number you may read of the South today, 
and also turn back a century. Thus, side by side with 1834 manu- 
scripts, may appear “A Note on Thomas Wolfe,” or “Southern Literary 
Lions in Hollywood.” 

Yet the sense of continuity is notable, as if the gap from 1864 
to 1939 had not occurred. The ghost of Calhoun speaks through 
Green Peyton, who writes of his South and its problems in “refugee” 
terms and concludes that “if a group of regional governments could 
be set up within the framework of the Constitution, representing not 
the Federal power of Washington, but the powers of the States them- 
selves, and through the States the people, the task of managing this 
country might be considerably simplified.’ He protests that share- 
croppers, lynching, and Wage-Hour Laws are sectional “confederate” 
problems—that “The President looks on the ‘backward’ South much 
as the British Secretary of State looks on India.” 
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Thus the Messenger in revival, and particularly in its contrast 
of the ante-bellum South with the post-depression South, challenges 
the imagination. In its thoughtful editorials, its charming illustrations, 
its new and its republished authors, and especially in its able book 
reviews, which cover economic, agricultural and folk material, it is a 
notable achievement of as much interest to the historian as to the 
literary man. 


| 
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COLLECTIONS OF EPISCOPAL CHURCH MANUSCRIPTS 
(A Guide for Research Students) 


By Kenneth Walter Cameron 


records of the Episcopal Church and to save time and money 

for the research historian. It is admittedly incomplete, but can 
be augmented from time to time as circumstances permit and as readers 
of the Historical Magazine cooperate in its expansion and improve- 
ment. Such assistance can be rendered chiefly in two ways: (1) 
Manuscript collections not already listed should be reported promptly ;? 
(2) an effort should be made better to protect well-known collections. 
The compiler hopes, with other scholars, that the present waste of 
ecclesiastical records may soon be arrested, and that some steps may 
soon be taken to prevent the periodic destruction of important papers 
that cannot now be preserved because of space limitations. (The cor- 
respondence files of many of our seminaries and church periodicals are 
still being burned at regular intervals to make room for current busi- 
ness!) General Convention still has no control over the disposition 
of the office files of deceased diocesans. Often a bishop’s papers are 
stored, after his death, in an attic, where they are later plundered by 
autograph hunters, with the result that matters unmeet for the public 
eye are frequently disclosed.?, With regard to existing diocesan archives, 
moreover, the writer has observed that they are usually uncatalogued 
and that they consist, for the most part, of patens or antiquated chalices, 
episcopal handkerchiefs and relics of the saintly rather than records. 
When old parish registers and manuscripts are preserved, they are 
usually stored in damp, inaccessible vaults, where they slowly disin- 
tegrate under fluctuating temperatures. The present situation demands 
the cooperation of all who have the best interests of the Church at 
heart, and can be greatly ameliorated by vigilance and seasonable 
action. 


T= following list is designed to stimulate investigation in the 


1All additions or corrections should be reported to Dr. Kenneth W. Cameron, 
care Department of English, State College, Raleigh, N. C. 

2Mediaeval bishops were very careful of their records. An almost complete 
file of episcopal activity in the middle ages is available to the scholar. See Louis 
rca Jr., Medieval English Episcopal Registers, London (S. P. C. K.), 
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(A) BIBLIOGRAPHY-IN-GENERAL 


(A Check-List of the Chief Areas in Which the Research 
May Be Conducted.) 


(1) Diocesan Arcuives (See latest issue of the Living Church Annual for the 
names of Diocesan historiographers. Thanks to the Works Progress 
Administration, a few Dioceses of the Church have been able to make 
a complete inventory of their holdings. For example: 


Inventory of the Church Archives of Connecticut: Protestant Epis- 
copal. Connecticut Historical Records Survey, New Haven, 1940. 
309 pp. 


Inventory of the Church Archives of the Diocese of Maryland. Bal- 
timore, 1940. 310 pp. 


A Description of the Manuscript Collections in the Massachusetts 
Diocesan Library. Boston, 1939. 81 pp. 


Inventory of the Church Archives of the Diocese of Michigan. De- 
troit, 1940. 126 pp. 


Inventory of the Archives of the Diocese of Mississippi. Jackson, 
1940. 146 pp. 


Inventory of the Church Archives of New Jersey; Dioceses of New 
Jersey and Newark. Newark, 1940. 434 pp. 


Inventory of the Archives of the Diocese of Washington. 1940. 
Volume I, 382 pp. Volume II: Washington Cathedral Archives, 
122 pp. 


Inventory of the Church Archives of West Virginia, prepared by 
the Historical Records Survey (W. P. A.) (The Protestant Episco- 
pal Church), with foreword by Bp. R. E. L. Strider, (Mimeographed ) 
Wheeling, W. Va., 1939. 


(Inventories of the archives of other dioceses are in process of completion. j 
Most of the above have been reviewed in the columns of Historical Magazine of an 
the Episcopal Church.) 


(2) Diocesan Pustications (Current and defunct). 
(a) Monthly Church Paper. : 
(b) Annual Diocesan Journal. 


(3) Pusiications oF GENERAL CONVENTION—chiefly the Convention Journal. 


(4) Printep Histories oF PARISHES, DIOCESES, AND OF THE GENERAL CHURCH. 


(5) BroGRAPHIES OF AMERICAN BisHops (If the student will make a 3” x 5” 
card index of American and English bishops contemporary with the 
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subject of his investigation, and will list on these cards the titles of 
printed biographies to be found in any large library like New York 
Public or Yale or the Library of Congress (including the Church 
seminaries), he will have a bibliography of books containing many 
clues for research in his particular field. A list of all American 
bishops appears in the Living Church Annual.) 


(6) BrocGRAPHICAL DICTIONARIES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY (Dozens of these 
exist; they are conveniently classified in the periodical room of the 
General Theological Seminary, in the Historical MSS. Room of Yale 
University, etc. See “Genealogical Collections” infra). 


(7) Fires or GENERAL RELIGIOUS AND Historica Periopicats (Current and 
defunct) (See the Union List of Serials, to be found in all large li- 
braries; see also the periodical shelves of the General Theological 
Seminary Library; see the footnotes and bibliographies appearing 
from time to time in the Historical Magazine of the P. E. Church. 
For current general Church periodicals, see the list in the latest 
issue of the Living Church Annual.) 


(8) GENEALOGICAL CoLLEcTIONS (Outstanding are: (1) New York Public Li- 
brary (Rooms 300 and 328); (2) Massachusetts Historical Society 
of Boston; (3) New York Historical Society of New York City.) 


(9) Seminary Lipraries (A list of these appears in the Living Church Annual. 
The Seminaries are rich in (1) clerical biography, (2) religious 
writings of the clergy, (3) unpublished dissertations, (4) photographs, 
and (5) manuscripts.) 


(10) Cottece Lipraries (Excellent for manuscript orations, class books, alumni 
records, papers, photographs, etc.) 


(11) Historicat Societies (Located in or near the diocese being studied.) An 
index of these has been published, but will soon be revised: 


Historical Societies in the United States and Canada: A Handbook, 
[Indianapolis, 1936]. 


(Issued by the Conference of Historical Societies, 408 State Library 
and History Bldg., Indianapolis.) 
(12) CHurcn Pension Funp (Its files began in 1917.) 


(13) Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church (Especially the in- 
dexes, bibliographies, footnotes, and major articles). 


(14) Cuurcn Historica Socrety (of the Episcopal Church) (Depository of the 
Archives of the General Convention). 


c/o Rev. George W. Lamb, Librarian, 
4205 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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(15) Pusiications oF THE CHURCH MIssIONS PUBLISHING Co., 31-45 Church 
Street, Hartford, Connecticut. (Its price list reveals hundreds of 
historical and biographical pamphlets, dealing with all aspects of the 
life of the Episcopal Church.) 


(16) Inpexes oF STANDARD GENERAL PERIODICALS CONTAINING ARTICLES OF 
Cuurcu History IN GENERAL. For example: 


(a) American Church Monthly. 
(b) American Historical Review (1895— ). 
(c) English Historical Review. 

(d) Church Quarterly Review. 


(B) SPECIALIZED COLLECTIONS OF EPISCOPAL MSS. 


(Listed Under the Bishop Whose Papers Are More or Less 
Preserved Intact :) 


Boone, WILLIAM JoNES Miss Eliza Boone Walker, Washington Street, Easton, 
Maryland. 


Brewster, CHAUNCEY BuNncE (A collection of letters from all the Bishops 
of the Church, greeting him on the 40th Anniversary of his consecra- 


tion in 1937, appears in the Diocese of Connecticut Archives, Hart- 
ford.) 


Brooks, Puiturps (All of Dr. Alexander V. G. Allen’s Collectanea is now 


in the possession of Bp. Henry Knox Sherrill, 1 Joy Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. ) 


Burcess, Georce (A large collection of letters to him appears in the Dio- 


cesan Archives, Diocese of Conn., the Cathedral, Hartford. Letters 
date between 1845 and 1866.) 


CuHase, Cartton (About 200 letters temporarily in the possession of Prof. 
Eugene Parkes Chase, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa.) 


CHASE, PHILANDER (Collection of his sermons is owned by Mr. Edward Chase, 
R. F. D. #4, El Dorado, Kansas.) (The Church Historical Society, i 
Philadelphia, has a valuable collection of letters to and from Bishop 
Chase, but the largest collection—over 1,000 letters—is in the library 
of Kenyon College, Ohio.) 


CHESHIRE, JosEPH Brount (His papers are housed in the North Carolina 
Historical Commission, Raleigh, N. C.) 


Doane, WILLIAM Croswe_L The Archives Room, State Education Department, 
Albany, New York. 


GrIswoLD, ALEXANDER VIETS Massachusetts Diocesan Library, Boston. The 
Essex Institute, Salem, Massachusetts. 


Jarvis, ABRAHAM Connecticut Diocesan Archives, c/o Dr. William A. Beardsley, 
70 Elm Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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Kemper, Jackson, MS. Journals. Wisconsin Historical Society. 


Parker, Epwarp M. (Remainder of his official files is stored in The Bishop’s 
House, Concord, New Hampshire.) 


SoutHGaTe, Horatio Historical Manuscripts Room, Yale University Library, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


Wuipp.e, Henry BENJAMIN Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn. Connecti- 
cut Diocesan Archives, Hartford, Conn. (for Papers of the Standing 
Committee). 


Wise, James Rev. Charles F. Rehkopf, Trinity Episcopal Church, El Dorado, 
Kansas. 


(C) LARGE GENERAL COLLECTIONS OF EPISCOPAL LETTERS 


Lrprary OF THE Boston ATHENAEUM, 10% Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Cuurcn Historicat Society, c/o Rev. George W. Lamb, 4205 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia. 

CuHurcH Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 

Dr. ALEXANDER G, CuMMINS COLLECTANEA (sealed for ten years), Yale Univer- 
sity Library. 

LrprarRy OF THE EpiscopaAL THEOLOGICAL ScHoot, Brattle Street, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Tue Essex INstItuTE, Salem, Massachusetts. 

LIBRARY OF THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Chelsea Square, N. Y. C. 

Giese House CoLiection oF AUTOGRAPH LetTERS, c/o Miss Mary C. Taylor, 90 
Washington St., Hartford, Connecticut. 

Harvarp CoLiece Lisrary, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Kenyon Lisrary, Gambier, Ohio. 

THE QUAKER COLLECTION AND THE CHARLES Roperts AUTOGRAPH COLLECTION, 
Haverford College Library, Haverford, Pennsylvania. 

Henry E. Huntincton Liprary, San Marino, California. 

; HistoricaL SocrETY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 1300 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MARYLAND Diocesan Lrsrary, Baltimore, Md. 
/ MASSACHUSETTS HistortcaL Society, 1154 Boylston Street, Boston, Massa- 

chusetts. 

Tue Lrprary, Diocese oF MASSACHUSETTS, 1 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 

New York Historica Society, 170 Central Park West, New York City. 

New York Pus tic Liprary, Fifth Avenue at 42nd Street, New York City. 

Dr. Howarp CHANDLER Rossins, c/o General Theological Seminary, Chelsea 
Square, N. Y. C. 

Rev. Hersert Boyce Satcuer, 118 Old Soldiers’ Road, Cheltenham, Pa. (about 
600 letters). 

University Lisrary, New Haven, Connecticut. 


THe Wi11aM Ives Rutter, Jr., Correction, c/o Church Historical Society, 4205 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 
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Under date of October 3, 1940, Mr. Rutter described his collection as follows: 


“As you know I have, for the past 35 years or more, been building a collection 
of autograph letters and pictures of Bishops of the American Church; also other 
information relating to the Episcopate. I feel that the time has come for me to 
transfer this collection to the Church Historical Society, and it is with much 
satisfaction that I now do so. 

“I am of the opinion that this collection differs somewhat from the ordinary 
collections of Bishops’ autographs, for in addition to all the 423 American Bishops, 
it contains also letters and pictures of the three Scottish and six English Bishops 
who consecrated the first four for America, and also the first two English Bishops 
of Hawaii, and the first two Japanese Bishops consecrated for the American 
Church. Here is a summary of its contents: 


Full autograph letters or documents signed.............. 2873 
Typed letters or documents signed..............seeeeeee 1203 
Miscellaneous items and signatures.............eeeeeeee 198 


“To go with this collection is a “Table of Kinship’ in the Episcopate, and a 
list of those Priests who have declined election to the Episcopal office, or who for 
some reason were not consecrated. 

“I also have about 600 letters of English Bishops which I will turn over to the 
Society as soon as I can get them properly arranged. 

“T hope to be adding to this collection as opportunity offers.” 


(D) SMALL PRIVATE COLLECTIONS OF BISHOPS’ LETTERS 


Miss Mary C. Beacu, Vine Hill, Elmwood, Connecticut. 

Carson COLLecTION oF BisHoPs’ PHOTOGRAPHS AND LETTERS, Washington Cathe- 
dral Offices, Mt. Saint Alban, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Cuase, 800 South Normandie Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 

Mrs. Murray Gat Morter, Apartment 12E, 365 West 20th Street, New York 
City. 

Rev. Epwarp R. WE tes, Christ Church, Alexandria, Virginia. 

Deaconess NATHALIE E. Winser, 666 Highland Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


(E) MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS OF SIGNATURES ONLY, OR 
PHOTOGRAPHS, OR BOTH, WITH OCCASIONAL 
BISHOPS’ LETTERS 


James M. L. Coorey, Shattuck School, Faribault, Minnesota. 
Mrs. James G. Grass, “Rebel’s Rest”, Sewanee, Tennessee. 
Mrs. JOSEPHINE TALBoT PARKER BrisBIn, 3631 State Street, Omaha, Nebr. 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH FLAG 
By William M. Baldwin 


versary of its founding, Bishop Burgess appointed the writer 
to take charge of the grand procession through the Cathe- 
dral’s ample grounds that preceded the special service in the Cathedral. 

I thought it would be most impressive if each parish, mission and 
diocesan organization could carry a specially designed ecclesiastical flag 
or banner. 

The services of the eminent architect and artist, J. Monroe Hew- 
lett, a devout communicant of the diocese, was enlisted, who, with his 
brother, Arthur Hewlett, and Otto Heinigke, of Heinigke and Smith, 
designers and makers of stained glass church windows, designed and 
made 170 flags and banners. There was a large one representing the 
diocese with the arms of the diocese on it in the proper colors and 
gold, one for each of the three archdeaconries, one for each parish 
and mission and one for each of the twenty diocesan societies and 
organizations, all ecclesiastically and heraldically correct in color and 
design. 

The procession through the grounds was headed by the old verger 
of the Cathedral, a Civil War veteran, limping due to a bullet in 
his leg, followed by a regimental band, the boys of St. Paul’s, the 
girls of St. Mary’s church schools, lay delegates of the various parishes 
and missions and representatives of the diocesan organizations, each 
carrying its special banner. Then followed all of the clergy vested, 
the Bishop and members of the Cathedral chapter preceded by the 
large diocesan and archdeaconry banners. 

When these flags and banners were being made it was found 
there was no flag or banner of the General Church. At a subse- 
quent diocesan convention, its delegates to the General Convention 
were instructed to urge the General Convention “to adopt a coat of 
arms and flag for the general church.” This was done by the Con- 
vention of 1925 by appointing a “commission on Church Flag and 
Seal,” which has been working on the problem ever since. 

Various designs for a Church Flag were prepared by members 


Wi es the Diocese of Long Island celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
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of the commission and others, but none was found satisfactory until 
the present chairman of the commission, Bishop Oldham of the diocese 
of Albany enlisted the assistance of the late Pierre la Rose, the expert 
on heraldry of Harvard University, whose design, with slight modi- 
tification, was found so satisfactory that it was unanimously adopted by 
the House of Bishops and by the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies 
at the meeting of the General Convention in Kansas City, October 
16th, 1940. 

The symbolism of the flag is as follows: The red cross on a 
white field is the oldest Christian Symbol. The white grounds repre- 
sents the purity of the Christian religion, the red cross the sacrifice 
of our Blessed Lord and of the martyrs; the madonna blue of the 
upper left-hand corner of the flag is symbolical of the human nature 
of our Lord which He received from His Virgin Mother. The nine 
cross-crosslets are in commemoration of the nine dioceses present in 
the first General Convention that was held in Philadelphia, Pa., on 
October 16th, 1789, when the Constitution of our Church was adopted 
and the English Prayer Book modified to make it suitable for use 
in the newly formed Protestant Episcopal Church in this country. 
The cross-crosslets represent the growth of the Church and are placed 
in the form of a St. Andrew’s cross to commemorate the fact that 
when our first bishop-elect, the Rev. Samuel Seabury, of Connecticut, 
went to England for consecration he found that had he been conse- 


crated in London by English Bishops he would have had to swear 
allegiance to the British crown, which, of course, he could not do. 
So he went to Aberdeen in Scotland, where he was consecrated by 
three Scottish Bishops, November 14, 1784. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A Brief & True Report Concerning Williamsburg in Virginia: Being an Ac- 
count of the most important Occurrences in that Place from its first Begin- 
ning to the present time. By Rutherfoord Goodwin, an Inhabitant of the 
Place. Williamsburgh: Printed for Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated, 
by August Dietz and his Son on their Press in Cary Street at Richmond, 
Virginia. MCM,XLI. 


The first edition of this Book was published in 1935. It began in the main 
as a guide book to the restored buildings, together with some notes on the history 
of Williamsburgh. In this fourth edition the guide element has been eliminated 
in favor of a detailed history of the city from 1633 when it was known as the 
“Middle Plantation”. There are four chapters: the first deals with its stemming 
from the Jamestown Island colony and carries on to the time when it became 
the seat of government in 1699. The second chapter covers from 1699 to 1780 
when the seat of the Virginia government was removed from Williamsburgh to 
Richmond. This chapter is particularly valuable as it outlines to the period of the 
American Revolution and the surrender at Yorktown. From 1780 to 1927 the 
city enjoyed a period of what the author happily describes as “dignified decline” ; 
the people poor, but proud; living on a great past. Chapter four marks the al- 
most miraculous resurrection consequent on what is now known as the “Restora- 
tion” made possible by the generous benefactions of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr. It is of more than passing interest that the Restoration originated in the 
mind of the Reverend Doctor W. A. R. Goodwin, then rector of Bruton Parish 
Church, and an honored associate editor of this MaGazIne. The author, who 
describes himself as “An Inhabitant of the Place”, is a son of the aforesaid Dr. 
Goodwin. From all standpoints this is a remarkable book. Perfect in its literary 
style, it is illustrated by old engravings and maps. The whole narrative is based 
upon original sources. Church people will be particularly interested in the copious 
references to the founding of William and Mary College and Bruton Parish 
Church. The volume is a delight to the eye, and informative to a high degree. 
In this work Mr. Goodwin establishes himself as a careful historian who has 
succeeded in reproducing the old world atmosphere. 


E. CLOWES CHORLEY. 
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Williamsburg Old and New. By Hildegrade Hawthorne. Illustrated by E. i. 
Suydam. D. Appleton-Century Company, Incorporated. New York. 1941. 
Pp. 284. 


There is no mistaking the enthusiasm which Miss Hawthorne feels for Wil- 
liamsburg, nor the ability with which she describes her vivid impressions. She 
begins with the story of the first settlement of Jamestown Island in 1607 and in- 
cludes Yorktown and Carter’s Grove, one of the historic colonial mansions on 
the banks of the James River. To a remarkable degree she has succeeded in 
imparting warmth and color to her outline of the history of Williamsburg. The 
charm of this volume is immeasurably enhanced by the illustrations of Mr. E. H. 
Suydam, who spent six months in the city drinking in its atmosphere and repro- 
ducing it in the pencil sketches which adorn these pages. His recent death de- 
prives us of one who was our greatest illustrator of books. As a travel book 
it is all that could be desired; as such it ranks high. But it must be added that 
in many particulars it cannot be relied upon when it comes to deal with historical 
facts. Without stressing typographical mistakes, there are serious errors in de- 
scribing the history of the place and the period which should be corrected in any 
future edition. 


E. C. C. 


The Preacher's Wife. By Ethel Hueston. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, In- 
dianapolis. 1941. Pp. 308. 


This is an exceptionally fine human story—the story of a girl of sixteen 
who married Charley Powelson out in the wilds of Ohio. The said Powelson 
in those days was said to be pretty full of “the old Nick”—devoted to fishing, 
horse racing and the life of every social gathering. He was one of those irre- 
sponsible persons of whom nobody wholly approved, but who were captivated by 
his charm. His youthful wife was a strict Methodist and a typical mid-Victorian. 
After his “conversion” he turned to selling Bibles and soliciting subscriptions 
for Church papers and magazines. Migrating to Missouri, he was licensed as 
a preacher with a “charge” at three hundred dollars per annum, and was sub- 
sequently ordained to the ministry of the Methodist Church in Iowa. The story 
outlines the part the “Preacher's Wife” played as a wife, mother and widow in 
caring for a large family. Miss Hueston has not only given us a beautiful filial 
tribute to her mother, but also contributes a valuable picture of life on the fron- 
tier, including its religious and social aspects. 


Don’t Be Afraid. How To Get Rid Of Fear and Fatigue. By Edward Spencer 
Cowles, M. D. With Foreword by Maurice Maeterlinck. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company. Pp. 229. 1941. 


This book will be eagerly welcomed by the countless numbers of people who 
are victims of fear and by the clergy who are called upon to deal with emotional 
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disturbances. In clear and untechnical language the author deals with fatigue as 
the cause of fear and outlines the method of treatment which has proved so suc- 
cessful in thousands of cases in the Clinic of the Body and Mind Foundation in 
New York. The case histories here quoted are of great value. 


Emigres In The Wilderness. By T. Wood Clarke. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Pp. 232. 1941. 


Dr. Clarke, who wrote “The Bloody Mohawk”, has here collected the stories 
and legends of the royal and aristocrat émigres who fled from the France of Louis 
XVI and the bloody period of the French Revolution and established colonies in 
the wilderness of northern and central New York and Pennsylvania. It is a 
fascinating story. Here they purchased vast tracts of land, built baronial man- 
sions, maintained French culture and refinements, and eventually disappeared like 
ships in the night, leaving a legacy of romantic tradition, traces of which linger 
in our art and architecture of today. They included Talleyrand, the renegade 
bishop of Autin, who came in 1794, remaining two years, and Joseph Bonaparte, 
ex-king of Spain and Naples, who established residence on the Delaware River 
and in northern New York. Mention is made of de Chaumont, in whose chateau 
at Passy Benjamin Franklin lived for nine years, and who risked his entire for- 
tune in the American cause. His son became an American citizen. The latter 
part of this volume is of particular interest to students of American Church his- 
tory. It concerns Eleazar Williams, who was confirmed by Bishop Hobart and 
by him appointed a lay missionary to the Oneida Indians and later ordained by 
Hobart, and took charge of the Oneida Mission at Green Bay, Wisconsin. He 
was supposed to be the son of the Rev. Thomas Williams of Deerfield, Massachu- 
setts, who married an Indian woman. In 1849 the rumor spread far and wide 
that he was really Louis Charles, the Dauphin of France, who was said to have 
been smuggled out of the Temple prison and brought secretly to America. From 
that time Williams became a storm center. By some he was pictured as a mar- 
tyred saint; by others as a mountebank. It may be noted here that among the 
supporters of his royal descent were the Rev. Dr. Francis Lister Hawks, and the 
Rev. Dr. Francis Vinton, an assistant minister of Trinity parish, New York. With 
commendable care Dr. Clarke has set forth the evidence pro and con, leaving it 
to the reader to form his own judgment. Among the woodcuts are William’s 
church at Green Bay and his home in Wisconsin. 

E. Crowes 


The following works on American Church history are in preparation :* 


History of Christ Church, New Brunswick, New Jersey. By the Rev. Walter 
H. Stowe, S. T. D. 2 volumes. 
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Bi-Centennial History of St. James’ Church, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. By Dr. 
H. M. J. Klein, Professor of History, Franklin and Marshall College, Pa. 


Men and Movements in the American Church. By the Rev. E. Clowes Chorley, 


Memoir of the Rt. Rev. Charles Henry Brent. By Remsen G. Ogliby, President 
of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


History of the Church of The Epiphany, New York City. By Mrs. Elihu Root, Jr. 


History of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. By James 
Arthur Muller. 


Three Pioneers: Griswold, Chase, and Kemper. By James Arthur Muller. 
*The Editor will be glad to know of additions to this list. 
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Bishop Seabury Sesqui-Centennial Number 
1784 - 1934 
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PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


CONTENTS 
Foreword 
The Presiding Bishop 
The Seabury Family 


Samuel Seabury, Presbyter 
— Charles Mampoteng, M. A 


The Election and Consecration 
E. Clewes Chorley 
Consecration Sermon, 1784 
John Skinner, Bishop-Coadjutor of Aberdeen 


William A. Beardsley 


Plans for the Celebration 
™= Origen S. Seymour 


Per Cory 
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Historical Magazine 
And Its Contribution To The 
Scholarship Of The Episcopal 

Church 


Throughout its history the 
American Episcopal Church has 
had to lean heavily upon the 
scholars and the scholarship of 
the Church of England. 

But in the field of American 
Chureh history this is not the 
ease. Not only has the American 
Church produced its own scholar- 
ship in this field, but English 
friends tell us that neither the 
Church of England nor any other 
branch of the Anglican Com- 
munion has an organ which com- 
pares with Historical MAGAZINE 
OF THE EpiscopaL 

The following unsolicited testi- 
monial from a distinguished 
scholar and presbyter of the 
Church of England, and the 
author of the biography, Dr. 
Routh, bears this out: 


Lower Hardres Rectory 
Canterbury 


18 December, 1940 


“T must say I am delighted with the Historica, MAGAZINE. 
It is a most valuable piece of work. I wish our Church 


would follow the example of your Church in this respect, and the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland too. 


Yours sincerely, 
R. D. Middleton.” 


Tf you are a subscriber to HistoricAL MAGAZINE you should feel a genuine 
satisfaction in being a partner in promoting the historical scholarship of 
this Church. Ten years, ten volumes, of HisroricAL MAGAZINE have been 
completed. Already a profound change for the better in the attitude of 
the Church’s clerical and lay leaders toward our Church’s history is plainly 
visible. Already the Magazine is being consulted as an accumulated store- 
house of new light on the Church’s bistory. Professional historians, both 
secular and religious, commend its quality and respect its fairness and ob- 
jectivity. And the steady increase in the number of students working in 
this field and using the Magazine’s pages is most gratifying. 

Obviously, the Magazine has been able to keep going during these past 
difficult ten years only because of our loyal band of subscribers. If you 
belong to that band, we thank you! If you do not, we earnestly invite you 
to join it! Renewals and new subscript.ons are to be sent to: 


HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 
5 Paterson Street New Brunswick, N. J. 
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SOME FUTURE ARTICLES 
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OF 1942 


William I. Kip, First Bishop of California 
By Bishop Parsons 
The Rev. John Stuart, Missionary to the Mohawks 
By John W. Lydekker 
Bishop Abraham Jarvis of Connecticut 
By William A. Beardsley 
Archdeacon Stuck of Alaska 
By John W. Wood 
Beginnings of the Church in Michigan 
By Charles O. Ford 
John Stark Ravenscroft, First Bishop of North Carolina 
By E. Clowes Chorley 
The African Immigrant in Colonial Pennsylvania 
and Delaware 
By Frank J. Klingberg 
The Rev. Samuel Myles of Boston 
By Edgar L. Pennington 
Beginnings of the Church in Puerto Rico 
By Bishop Colmore 
Historic Parishes: 
Jamestown, Virginia 


By G. MacLaren Brydon 


St. Paul’s, Baltimore 
By Arthur B. Kinsolving 
Gloria Dei (Old Swedes), Philadelphia 
By John Craig Roak 


ORIGINS OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH PRESS 
By Clifford P. Morehouse 


Our Special Number for 1942, this issue will be about 150 pages. 
It will be an original and illuminating contribution of great value to 
American Church history. The Church Press has been a potent factor 
in the “making of the American Episcopal Church,”’ but has never 
received proper recognition of its services. This number will be a revela- 
tion to most of our readers and will open up some rich mines of source 
material to research students. 


THE CATHOLIC MOVEMENT 
IN THE 


AMERICAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
By George E. DeMille 


A fascinating yet sound history of High Churchmanship in 
the Episcopal Church. Great figures in the Church's history 
come alive and pass in re- 
view. More interesting then 
many novels. Required 
reading for those who would 
understand the Episcopal 
Church of today. 


“I find the book so interest- 
ing that it ts hard sometimes 
to realize that I am reading 
proof. ... It is indeed an 
excellent piece of work.’’— 
Dr. G. MacLaren Brydon, 
Historiographer of the Diocese 
of Virginia. 

“T have read DeMille's 
book with keen delight. I 
think it ts a very much needed 
and valuable work.”’—Dr. 
Leicester C. Lewis, Lecturer 
in Church History in the 
Philadelphia Divinity School. 
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CATHEDRAL STUDIOS 


Church Vestments, Chasubles. 
Plain or embroidered, surplices, ex- 
quisite Altar Linens, stoles, burses 
and Veils. Materials by the yard. 
See my New Book, “Church Em- 
broidery” and Church Vest- 
ments. A complete instruction. 
128 pages, 95 illus. Price, $4.00. 
And my Handbook for Altar 
Guilds, price 50c. 


MISS L. V. MACKRILLE 
11 West Kirke St., Chevy Chase 
Washington, D. C. 

Tel. Wisconsin 2752 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 
“Greenway Rise,’”’ Charlottesville, 
Va. 


An Episcopal Country School for 
girls. New buildings on 23-acre 
estate. College Preparatory and 
General Courses. Separate dormi- 
tory for younger girls. All sports. 
Riding. 

MARGARET LOVE PORTER, 

M. A., 


Headmistress 


Out-of-Print and Hard-to-Find 
Books supplied; also family and town 
histories, magazine back numbers, etc. 
All subjects, all languages. Send us 
your list of wants—no obligation. We 
report promptly. Lowest prices. 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS A SPECIALTY 
(We also supply current books at 
publishers prices postpaid) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St., Dept. 256 
New York City 
(We buy old books and magazines.) 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


General Hospital for Men, Women 
and Children provides a course in 
medical, surgical, and obstetric nursing, 
with affiliated services in psychiatric, 
communicable disease and visiting nurs- 
ing included in three-year course. 


Apply to Director of Nursing 
HOSPITAL OF SAINT BARNABAS 
AND FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Newark, New Jersey 


THE CHURCH DIVINITY 
SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Dean, Henry H. Shires 
2457 Ridge Road 


ST. KATHARINE’S SCHOOL 


(Est. 1884) 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Broad academic program. Music. 
Arts. Typewriting. Sports. Indi- 
vidualized Instruction. Primary Grades 
through High School. Zestful living that 


cultivates physical, mental and spiritual 
resources. 


Write for Catalog, Box W 
Under Direction of 
SISTERS OF ST. MARY 
Moderate Tuition. 3 hours from 
Chicago 


JOIN THE 


CHURCH HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


(Official Agency of General Convention) 
4205 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP, $2 


THE BERKELEY DIVINITY 
SCHOOL 


New Haven, Connecticut 


Affiliated with Yale University 


REV. C. B. HEDRICK, D. D. 
Acting Dean 


30 Sachem Street 


THE 
EPISCOPAL 
THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Situated within the Harvard 
University neighborhood. 


Close affiliation with the 
various d ents of the Uni- 
versity— Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, The Gradu- 
ate School of Education, The 
Theological School, etc.—offer- 
ing opportunities for study in 
such allied fields as philosophy, 
psychology, history, soci ’ 
education, etc., and for 

uate theological work 
ing to advanced degrees. 


Information may be obtained 
from the Dean. 
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catalogs, send in your name and address. 


14 EAST STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


The 
General Theological 


Fourth-year course for 
graduates, offering larger op- 
portunity for specialization. 

Provision for more ad- 
vanced work, leading to de- 
grees of S. T. M. and D. Th. 


Address 


THE DEAN 


Chelsea Square, New York 
City 


For Catalogue, Address 
the Dean 


| 
| 


PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE CHURCH HYMNAL 
CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of The Church Pension Fund 


STOWE’S CLERICAL DIRECTORY 


Published triennially. The 1941 edition, off the press two 
months ago, contains 325 pages of biographies of the 6,250 
x 


clergymen of the Church. 7” x 10”. Post- 
THE HYMNAL 
Word edition, in dark blue or red cloth, 
Musical edition, in dark blue extra cloth, 
Choir edition, in red buckram, heavily rein- 
(Lots of 100 or more).................-. per copy, 1.30* 
THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 
Regular pew edition, 344” x 544”............ per copy, $ .35* 
Large-size pew edition, 5x 714”............ per copy, .50* 


Both editions are available in several bindings—blue 
cloth, red cloth, purple cloth, red or black fabrikoid— 
with plain or stained edges, with the exception of the 
purple cloth and fabrikoid bindings of the large-size 
edition, which are available only with plain edges. 


THE BOOK OF OFFICES FOR 
CERTAIN OCCASIONS 
Prepared by and published in behalf of the Liturgical Com- 


mission. 434” x7". Postpaid........... per copy, $ .75 
A PRAYER BOOK FOR SOLDIERS 
AND SAILORS 


Prepared by and published in behalf of The Army and Navy 
Commission. 33%” x 53%”. Postpaid.....per copy, $ .18 


*Postage additional 


20 Exchange Place New York, N. Y. 


